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‘“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’? 
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A LIFE OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 


Naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me. Matt. 25:35, 36. 


Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. Matt. 25: 40. 
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RELIEF FOR CANADIAN DROUGHT AREA 
Executive Secretary C. E. Krumbholz, U. L. C. A. Board of Inner 
Missions, Appeals for Disaster Relief Committee 


PasToRS UNABLE to provide the neces- 
sities of life for their families, some des- 
perate because of sickness and its expense, 
church members disposing of needed cows 
and horses because of lack of feed to 
winter them, other Lutheran families on 
relief to provide themselves with food and 
other necessities of life, fields parched and 
unyielding, cattle roaming over the high- 
ways in search of the last remaining tufts 
of grass. This is an extremely sketchy de- 
scription of the condition that prevails 
among our Lutheran brethren in the 
stricken drought area of Saskatchewan. 

Some thirty congregations served by 
eighteen pastors and with a membership 
of over 1,000 families are involved. 

When you take into consideration that 
these families are scattered over hundreds 
of weary miles, only to be reached by 
roads that are rough at best and impas- 
sable at times to automobile travel, you 
can get some slight idea of the extent of 
the district with which we are concerned. 


Is It a Disaster? 


Only people far removed from the area, 
and without some knowledge of what is 
involved can ask that question. But it is 
being asked and we answer. For seven 
successive years many of the farms in this 
area have had little if any crops. Before 
us there lies a report showing the yield in 
bushels of wheat, oats, barley per acre. 
District after district shows zero in the 
columns of these products, with the com- 
ments: “Crop total failure,’ “No crop,” 
“Not enough for seed,” “Poorest on rec- 
ord” repeated with tiresome regularity. 

The Dominion of Canada and the Pro- 
vincial Governments recognize this situa- 
tion as a disaster and are doing all they 
can to relieve the distress caused by the 
drought. Voluntary Relief Stations in 
Manitoba, Ontario and Alberta are collect- 
ing carloads of potatoes and other vege- 
tables to ship into the area. The railroads 
are transporting these food products free. 

The Government is insisting that farmers 
limit themselves to a minimum of cattle, 
and where that is done feed is provided 
for this absolute minimum. Between sixty 
per cent and ninety per cent of our Lu- 
theran congregations are on relief because 
of the failure of their crops. The Canadian 
Red Cross is co-operating with other 
agencies to relieve distress. 

The only way in which this disaster dif- 
fers from sudden flood, or fire or cyclone 
is in the long-drawn-out results. There 
can be no relief until the next harvest in 
September 1938. 


What the Church Is Doing 


In presenting an appeal for aid to the 
Disaster Relief Committee of the Inner 
Mission Board, the Manitoba Synod sub- 
mitted the results of an intensive survey 
of the needs of pastors and congregations 
in the stricken territory. This survey 
shows that pastors have had very little 
salary over the last three or four years, 


and in many cases none at all can be ex- 
pected over the months of the coming 
winter. Their need will continue until the 
harvest of 1938. At best, salaries in this 
whole district are very meagre. When 
congregations cannot pay even these small 
salaries because of failure of their own 
income, suffering is entailed. Some of the 
pastors must, in order to do their work, 
maintain both an automobile and a horse, 
with buggy and sleigh. Gasoline is high, 
feed is high and with no salaries the pas- 
tor’s usefulness to his people is seriously 
endangered. 

To maintain spiritual life and comfort 
in these stricken people, the church at 
large must come to the rescue. 

The needs of the scattered membership 
of the congregations are also numerous in 
a time like the present. Even the govern- 
ment relief cannot take care of all of the 
necessities; when emergencies arise, like 
sickness or death, the relief grant is woe- 
fully lacking. 

These and many other circumstances too 
numerous and intimate to mention were 
revealed in the survey made by the of- 
ficially appointed committee of the Mani- 
toba Synod. They were submitted to the 
Executive Secretary of the Inner Mission 
Board in person, when he visited the field 
and forwarded to the Disaster Relief Com- 
mittee October 15. 

The Committee, after careful examina- 
tion of the situation, took action to relieve 
the distress of pastors and people to the 
extent possible. Grants were made to a 
total of nearly $10,000, from the balance 
in the Disaster Relief Fund of the Church. 
These grants will be administered in 
quarterly payments and subject to quar- 
terly review, through the officials of the 
Manitoba Synod and the Special Commit- 
tee, who will be constantly in touch with 
the direst needs. The Manitoba Synod was 
one of the first which responded to the 
appeal on behalf of the flood victims in 
the Ohio Valley. Some of these now 
stricken farmers in Canada heard the call 
of their afflicted brethren “in the States.” 
Now their own families are distressed and 
the Church they love and serve is coming 
to their assistance. Surely in this way the 
unity of the whole church is demonstrated 
in a practical Christlike service. 


Distribution Centers 


The Disaster Relief Committee has al- 
ready issued a call for the collection of 
clothing in certain designated areas. The 
Committee feels that sufficient clothing can 
be collected without a general appeal to 
the whole Church. The clothing must be 
warm, serviceable and of certain kinds. 
Collections are being made in Baltimore, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Rochester. By arrangement made 
in recent years by Dr. Tappert and the 
Canadian brethren, this clothing will be 
sent from these centers to Hamilton, On- 
tario, in care of the Rev. John Reble, D.D., 
104 Hughson Street, North Hamilton, from 


’ 
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where it will be shipped transportation 

free to the designated stations in Canada. 

For the information. of interested persons 

the list of shipping points is herewith 

listed: 

Greater New York—The Rev. H. A. Kropp, 
312 West 22d St., New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Rev. G. H. Bechtold, 
D.D., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rochester, N. Y—Rev. W. C. Tappert, 
Concordia Church, Helena and Putman 
Sts., Rochester, N. Y. 

Baltimore, Md—Rev. James Oosterling, 
D.D., 509 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Financial Aid Possible 


Although the Inner Mission Board has 
not been authorized to make any appeal 
at this time, cengregations and individuals 
who feel impelled to make a gift are asked 
to send such gifts through the regular 
channels of synodical treasurer to be for- 
warded promptly to the treasurer of the 
United Lutheran Church for the Inner 
Mission Board. These gifts should be 
marked for Disaster Relief or, if preferred, 
for Canadian Drought Relief. This request 
is made only in the interest of most ef- 
fective service at the point of greatest 
need. The Disaster Relief Committee is in 
constant touch with the synodical officials 
who report on the situation regularly. In 
this way the most Christlike service in this 
emergency can be rendered. 


GOD IN YELLOWSTONE 
By Georgian Schnake 


I saw Gop walk in Yellowstone, 
Amid the jagged pines; 

I listened, breathless, as He spoke, 
“All these, my child, are thine. 


“The emerald lake and star-decked shore, 
Canyons of radiant hue; 

Geysers whirling their white chiffon— 
All this, I made for you.” 


I wondered why such loveliness 
Should be my lot that day; 

Nought had I done to merit 
Such magnificent display! 


But Love Divine had fashioned this 
For hungry eyes to see. 

Huge miracles in wood and stone, 
To grace the centuries. 


If there be any gratitude 
In this lowly heart of mine, 
I pour it at Thy feet, behold— 
Thou Majesty Sublime! 


Dear God, take Thou this life of mine 
With darkness thickly sown, 

Throw blessed Light on all its paths, 
As Thou didst in Yellowstone. 
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WHAT I ADMIRE IN LUTHER. 


Educators Write THE LUTHERAN Concerning the Great Reformer 


BY J. C. KUNZMANN, D.D., SEATTLE, WASH., 
EX-PRESIDENT OF PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


) First, I apmire Luther as a man among men. 
- He was clean, honest, upright and fair. Sec- 
ondly, I admire Luther as above men, that is, 
as a many-sided man. He was great wherever 
you touched him. He was equal to every task 
{| that confronted him. He was a catechist, a 
 liturgist, a hymnologist, and a statesman. He 
was at the same time a poet, a musician, a 
pastor, a preacher, a theologian, a conver- 
sationalist, and a litterateur. He was an ex- 
emplary son, husband, father, host and friend. 
He turned the dialects of his day into one of 
the great languages of the world. 
But above all this I admire him as a Christian who saw 
) the hopes of men and of nations in Christ, and in Christ 
only. He separated the chaff from the wheat; error from the 
) truth. By nature honest and moral, he became by grace 
spiritual. It was his purity of heart that enabled him to see 


God manifest in the flesh, and that made him cry out, “O- 


my sin, my sin!” as he saw Christ taking it away on Cal- 
vary. He did not have the consistency of a narrow spirit, 
but the growth in grace and in the knowledge of Christ of 
a redeemed man. He spoke in the language of his day in 
order that he might be understood. His Reformation cen- 
tered in a God of love, and by it he lifted the world into a 
higher civilization. He is the greatest saint since the days 
of the apostles. What the world needs is BACK TO LU- 
THER, BACK TO PAUL, and BACK TO CHRIST. This is 
the clarion call today. 


— 


Zo 


BY HENRY W. ELSON, LITT.D., EX-PRESIDENT OF THIEL 
COLLEGE AND WELL-KNOWN HISTORIAN 


SoME Years Aco I was talking with a clergyman of national 
fame, not of the Lutheran faith, and he made this statement: 

“If I were to make an address of one hour on the great 
; leaders of men and their influence on civilization, from the 
_ time of St. Paul to the present, I would give half of that 
hour to Martin Luther.” 
| The more I thought about that remark, the more it im- 
_ pressed me, for the deeper you look into the life and works 
' of Luther, the greater he seems. He never commanded an 
_ army, never wielded a sword; but he made more history than 
5 Charlemagne, or Napoleon, or Washington. 
| He was the originator, the leader, the center of the Refor- 
mation, and the Reformation was the greatest of human 
- movements since the introduction of Christianity. 
What did the Reformation do for the common man? It 
| rescued him from the slavery of submitting his private judg- 
ment to hierarchical, monarchial authority, and from the 
_ slavery of having to win Divine Grace with the work of his 
own hands. It set his conscience free; it strengthened his 
| consciousness of manhood and opened the way for him to 
' work out his own salvation by direct approach to God and 

_ not through the medium of a hierarchy. 
What did the Reformation do for the nations? It awakened 
_ them from the lethargy of the Middle Ages; it inspired them 
with the vibrant hope of progress and achievement. It is a 
remarkable fact that the leading nations of Christendom 
today are the ones that accepted the Reformation and the 
most backward are those that did not. 

We are proud of our liberty, of our freedom of conscience, 
of our universal education, and we should not forget that 


MARTIN LUTHER 


the nucleus, the origin of every one of them 
is found in the writings, the life of Martiin 
Luther. 


BY H. F. MARTIN, D.D., PRESIDENT, CARTHAGE 
COLLEGE, CARTHAGE, ILL. 

His Speech 

THoucH LutTHER had mastered several lan- 
guages, and was a great student, he used the 
tongue of the common people to express his 
thoughts. He used their idioms, their figures 
of speech, and won their hearts by means of 
simple words they knew and understood. 


His Good Humor 
He knew how to lighten his burdens by 

means of laughter and song in the family 
circle. Only a merry heart could make melody unto the 
Lord when men in high places gnashed their teeth at him 
and threatened his life. 

“Away in a manger, no crib for His bed 

The little Lord Jesus lay down His sweet head.” 
So Martin Luther lulled to rest an untroubled heart in the 
magical cradle of song. 


His Courage 

In a day when courage was greatly needed and sadly 
lacking, he showed forth his possession of it. 

Let us not call him reckless or foolhardy, for he must 
have been sensible of his family duties and his responsibility 
as the leader of a great movement. 

But when the hour came for him to bear witness for his 
Lord, he was ready to face danger, though there might be 
as many devils before him as there were tiles on the roof. 


His Faith in God’s Word 

Reason, instinct and conscience were given proper place 
in the judgments, but everything must give way before the 
Word of God. 

As St. Paul before him asked the question, “What saith 
the Scripture?” so Martin Luther, fifteen centuries later, 
used this measure to regulate his thinking and justify his 
conduct. When he was convinced by the clear word of God, 
he acted. 


By DR. F. B. CLAUSEN, WATERLOO SEMINARY, CANADA 


Lorp Morety wrote: “If a man is despondent about his 
work, the best remedy I can prescribe for him is to turn to 
a good biography.” He counsels him to go into the yester- 
days to find the inspiration for today. Other men’s attain- 
ments are bugle calls to him. “Look unto Abraham, your 
father.” (Isaiah 51: 2.) What a bright and shining light we 
have in our Luther! 

Consider Luther’s faith in God, as he had learned to know 
God revealed in His Word. If God be for us, who can be 
against us? Consistently Luther opposes recourse to armed 
force. What a lesson for a world captured by the suicidal 
delusion that might makes right! The Reformation is car- 
ried by the faith of this one man. Our Church will prevail 
only by being loyal to the one power which gave it birth: 
faith. Let us trust God as if our efforts were not needed; 
let us work as if our trust in God were not needed. What 
a Church we could be! 

Consider Luther’s courage of convictions. How refreshing 
in these days of defeatism and pessimism, of a weak and 
contemptible spirit compounded of cynicism, nerve deple- 
tion, and spiritual anemia to look back to Luther. His con- 
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viction became a flame of consecration in the sacred fire of 
which was burned up all personal considerations of self-in- 
terest, of personal security, of career, family, all that the 
petty man values as of supreme worth. 

Consider the power a man can become in whom faith 
and conviction become integrated when unified by a chal- 


lenging cause that is the noblest to which human talents can. 


be consecrated: “That they may know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou hast sent.” Luther dem- 
onstrates what God can do through a man who surrenders 
to Him without any reservations or conditions. The dis- 
intregation of personality and of the Church will go on apace 
until we, as individuals and as a communion, think and live 
the dynamic motto: “For me to live is Christ.” 


BY G: MORRIS SMITH, D.D., PRESIDENT, SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY, SELINSGROVE, PA. 


Martin LuTHER commands my admiration because as a 
small boy he rose above the limitations of an economically 
handicapped home. As the son of John Luther, a copper 
miner, there was no clear prospect of his affording the best 
education. Not defeated, however, by the lack of means, he 
found his own employment by using his sweet-toned voice 
on the streets of Magdeburg and Eisenach, and thereby 
routed his early poverty and found the stimulating and re- 
warding friendship of the Cotta family. In a real sense he 
demonstrated as a boy that there is a worse handicap than 
poverty, namely, inertia. 

I admire Luther because he overcame the handicap of a 
stereotyped university curriculum. The university of Erfurt 
in its educational processes was bound hand and foot to the 
dead formalism of scholasticism. But in the library at 
Erfurt, Luther found the living germ of all knowledge, the 
truth of God, as it is contained in the scriptures, and this 
living Truth set him free and made him, without knowing 
it, the progenitor of the moderr empirical method in higher 
education. 

I admire Luther, most of all, because he rediscovered the 
secret of the blessed life. Beginning his days in an atmos- 
phere of religious melancholy, he ended them after a life- 
time of study and religious experience with the assured 
conviction of a blessed life through faith in Christ and Him 
alone. He advanced from the dreary “miserere” of work 
righteousness to the jubilant “te deum” of a happy heart 
which has put all its trust in “our Saviour Jesus Christ Who 
hath abolished death and hath brought life and immortality 
to light through the gospel.” 


BY P. E. MONROE, D.D., PRESIDENT, LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE, HICKORY, N. C. 


First: I admire Luther for his humble birth. The world was 
in need of a leader—as in Gideon’s time the Lord went to a 
humble home to find a baby whose work should be the cen- 
ter of the thought of statesmen and churchmen for all fol- 
lowing years. He was born of poor but pious parents. “In 
the whole world that day, there was not a more entirely 
unimportant looking pair of people than this miner and his 
wife, and yet, what were emperors, popes and potentates 
in comparison?” 

Second: I admire Luther for the fine example which he 
set for young people in all ages. He was a model youth, a 
fine student. He seemed to realize in the days of his child- 
hood that “he must be about his Father’s business.” His 
student habits continued through all his schools of lower 
grade and university; in fact, to the end of his days. 

Third: I admire Luther for his sincerity. He himself de- 
clared that if any man can be saved by a strict observance 
of all the regulations imposed upon a monk he would have 
been saved. In all his life work no one can put his finger 
on an act or word of Luther and accuse him of insincerity 
or selfishness. 
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Fourth: I admire Luther for his great courage. He not 
only had convictions, but he had the courage to face the 
world, the flesh and the devil and maintain those convictions. 
Though there should be as many devils as tiles on the house- 
tops opposing him he was ready to go forward and prepare 
for duty. 

Fifth: I admire Luther for his faith. No man ever felt his 
insufficiency as Luther. No man ever so entirely trusted in 
God as he. Of Luther it can be truly said, “He kept the 
faith.” It had been given to him by God, and to it he de- 
voted his whole life. In all the danger which he encountered 
in his mighty life work he could look up and say, “A mighty 
fortress is our God, a trusty shield and weapon, He helps 
us free from every need, That hath us now o’ertaken.” On 
one occasion when Luther felt heavily burdened and de- 
pressed it is said that the devil came to Luther and informed 
him that he was the greatest of all sinners and named a 
large number of crimes which he had committed. To this 
Luther replied, “Yes, I am a great sinner, but the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth of all sin.” 

Sixth: I admire Luther for the great work which he did in’ 
giving the Word to all the people and defending all people 
in reading that Word. We are indebted to Luther for the 
purity of the Word and the proper administration of the 
Sacraments. 

Seventh: I admire Luther not only for the greatness of 
his personality, but for his mighty ministry. He not only 
defended the truth against the great and powerful, but in his - 
ministry he was great and comforting to the broken-hearted. 
His message gave salvation to the sinner and spiritual food 
to the perishing. 

Eighth: I.admire Luther for his many-sided personality. 
He had the courage of a lion, the gentleness of a lamb, and 
the love of a woman. In learning he was an intellectual 
giant, yet, in the language of his message, he could adapt 
himself to the servants. Luther did more for the success of 
the Church in proclaiming the gospel in its purity than any 
had done before him since the time of St. Paul. 

Ninth: I admire Luther for his prayer life; for in this he 
expressed the simplicity and humility of his personality. He 
never forgot to pray. He was never too busy to pray. Often 
he had felt that he was so busy that he must spend at least 
three hours a day in prayer. 

Tenth: I admire Luther because he still lives in the grate- 
ful regard of millions of virtuous people, and the freest and 
noblest nations of the earth look back to him as a chief in- 
strument under God through which they have become re- 
possessed of their rights of “Life, Liberty, and the pursuit 
of Happiness.” 


ANOTHER LUTHER 


Frequently one hears or reads the declaration that we 
need another Luther. “All too commonly it is said that Lu- 
theranism needs the stern corrective speech and pen of its 
founder and leader. But judging by the occurrences of the 
past a second edition of the Monk of Wittenberg is unlikely 
to appear. When we look backward by means of recorded 
history we see that conditions are a factor in the kind of 
greatness that men attain. Alexander, Ceesar and Napoleon 
were all military geniuses, but each dealt with the conditions 
and resources available in his generation. In the realm of 
statesmanship, there are Constantine, Leo, Gregory, Talley- 
rand and Gladstone, each as much the product as the maker 
of policies credited to them. The truth seems to be that as 
the rivers gather into channels the water that has fallen 
from the clouds and as the lens focuses the rays of sunlight, 
so God from time to time converges the scattered competing 
forces over which men have dominion into one person’s 
direction. Thus we get our man of destiny, and thus God 
keeps mankind within the reach of the Creator. In that 
sense Luther was “a man sent from God.” 
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MISS NONA M. DIEHL 


| The New Executive Secretary of the Women’s Missionary Society 


) 


Takes Office November 1 


Tue LuTHeRAN takes pleasure in introducing to its readers 
the recently elected Executive Secretary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of. the United Lutheran Church, Miss 
Nona M. Diehl. We feel that as a personality Miss Diehl 
needs no introduction to 
the Lutheran Church, 
especially among the 
women and young 
women of our denom- 
ination, for since 1927 
she has been the active 
and well-known Secre- 
tary for Young Women 
of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the 
U. L. C. A. Under her 
guidance and untiring 
care the work of the 
young women of the 
church has been well 
organized and has gone 
steadily forward. In ad- 
dition to this work, in 
1932, after the death of 
Mrs. H. C. Bell, the work 
of General Promotion for this Society was put in her hands 
in conjunction with Mrs. A. J. Fenner, Secretary for Light 
Brigades. In this field they planned itineraries which took 
them all over the United States and Canada, meeting with 
groups—women’s societies, young women’s societies, Light 
Brigades and Luther Leagues—wherever the general work 
of missions might be promoted. 

A graduate of Goucher College, Baltimore, she became a 
successful teacher of English in the High School in York, 
Pa., her home town. This education was later supplemented 
by graduate study at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University, wide reading and travel in the United 
States and Europe, and last summer in China and Japan. 
She is the author of a book entitled, “Serving Around the 
World,” which was written in response to a need for a con- 
cise account of the work of the United Lutheran Church ‘in 
home and foreign mission fields. This volume has been re- 
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ceived most favorably in missionary circles and is used as a 
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study book by large numbers of mission study classes. 

While teaching in York Miss Diehl was a member of the 
Y. W. C. A. Industrial Committee, and served as president 
of Young Women of the West Pennsylvania Synod for two 
years. Through constant and sympathetic contact with per- 
sons in varied walks of life, both in the church and in com- 
munities, she has developed an understanding of conditions 
and a resourcefulness in meeting the needs at hand. 


Known Interdenominationally 

In addition to offices which she has held in her own 
Church, Miss Diehl occupies positions of important and re- 
sponsibility in connection with young people’s educational 
work in interdenominational agencies, notably the chair- 
manship of the Home Missions section of the Youth Com- 
mittee of the Missionary Education Movement in North 
America. This office involves the outlining of programs for 
Home Mission texts. 

Miss Diehl’s experience, consecration to duty, and wide 
contacts make her eminently fitted for the position to which 
she was called by the women of our Church at their recent 
convention in Buffalo, N. Y. She is known as a good speaker, 


with a clear and careful delivery and an attractive per- 


sonality. Her audiences report that she always has some- 
thing to say and that she says it well. 
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Miss Diehl took over the duties of her new office Novem- 
ber 1 and will be found busily at work and yet ever ready 
and willing to be of service in the Muhlenberg Building, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

On accepting the position at the convention in Buffalo, 
Miss Diehl said: “It is not without considerable trepidation 
that I assume the duties of the Executive Secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Had I not been convinced 
that it was the sincere and earnest desire of the Executive 
Board, and through them all of you, that I should serve in 
this capacity, I should not attempt it. Our organization is 
made up of, and is dependent upon, the women in the local 
congregations. It is this ‘ultimate woman’ whose contribu- 
tion of study and prayer and gifts makes possible the com- 
bined effort resulting in the whole program of missions for 
which we are responsible. ‘All are needed by each one.’ 
‘We are members one of another.’ In this spirit those of us 
who serve you must assume responsibility. This part of the 
work of our Church is our common task; and in this spirit 
I accept it, counting upon your continued interest and 
prayers.” ; 


N. M. S. 


Lutheran Work in the National Missionary 
Society of India 


Reported by Miss Frances Segner 


Tue rmiTrats N. M. S. have become as familiar to our 
Indian Christian workers, as some of their own Telugu 
words. They stand for National Missionary Society, a home 
mission enterprise to which congregations and workers give, 
and of whose work they are kept informed. The N. M. 5S. 
was started in 1908 by those who believed that “a giving 
Church is a growing Church.” Although it is interdenom- 
inational in scope, the contributions of each section are used 
for a home missionary of that denomination. In this way 
the Lutheran section is supported by contributions of all 
Indian Lutherans—American, German, and Scandinavian 
Missions. Our missionary is the Rev. S. Gnanaburnam, a 
Tamil Lutheran; but he is assisted by a Compounder from 
our congregation in Guntur who runs a small dispensary, 
and by other Christian teachers. 

The work of the Lutheran section of the N. M. S. centers 
round a small native state in central India. As the ruler of 
this state is anti-British, the state has never been open to 
Christian missionary endeavor. In order to bring the Good 
News to this state also, our missionary and his helpers have 
settled down in a small village near the border of that state, 
but still on British territory. Mr. Gnanaburnam is a man of 
simple faith and great zeal; to hear him tell of the obstacles 
overcome in starting and maintaining this work is like 
listening to a reading of the Acts of the Apostles. Much 
superstition and prejudice had to be smoothed away, much 
outright opposition overcome, before they were settled in 
the village they had chosen. Christians were regarded as 
the lowest of castes; and even those who are considered 
“outcastes” did not want to work for them. But though man 
worked against them, the Lord worked for them: now they 
are accepted in homes of all castes, and their message 
listened to. They preach almost daily in the market place, 
and this is where they come nearest their real objective, for 
many people from the native state come over the border to 
the market, hear the Word, learn the stories and songs, and 
carry them back home with them. 

Successful schools have been started in this and another 
village on the border; and attached to one school is a hostel, 
which grew spontaneously and contains many pupils from 
within the forbidden territory. At Christmas time six hun- 
dred people will attend the schools’ Christmas pageant, 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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LUTHERANISM 
IN COLONIAL TIMES 


By THE Rey. CLetTus A. SENFT, 
Narberth, Pa. 


TRINITY CHURCH, 
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IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING Luther’s 
stand at Worms in 1521 the Lutheran 
Reformation spread very rapidly. Not 
only did it lay hold on the German 
mind, but it laid deep roots in France, England, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Iceland, Greenland, ete. The 
times were ripe for a Reformation movement and the people 
of the Christian world, the north European especially, drank 
in this evangelical emphasis even as the hot sand of the 
desert drinks in the water poured upon its bosom. 

From these Lutheran countries came many settlers to the 
American colonies. They were to be found all the way from 
Maine to Georgia. There were Lutherans among the South 
American Conquistadores a century before the Pilgrims 
touched Plymouth Rock. Lutheran Huguenots had landed 
on the coast of Carolina in 1562, only to be wiped out a 
little later by the cruel Menendez. Early in the seventeenth 
century twenty-five Lutheran sailors had pushed through 
to build a cluster of huts on 
the west coast of Hudson’s 
Bay, where their ships froze 
in for the winter. They died 
of scurvy, hunger, and the 
bitter cold through the win- 
ter and when, in the spring, 
they cut their way out and { 
headed for the open sea and 
home there were only three 
of them left. In that group 
left behind was the first Lu- 
theran pastor to come to 
America. There, in 1619, was the beginning of Lutheran 
services in America. 

In 1621 Dutch Lutheran services were held in the intoler- 
ant Reformed colony of New Netherlands. It was against 
the policy of the Dutch West India Company to permit other 
faiths freedom of worship in their colonies. Even when 
after much persuasion the Dutch Lutherans were permitted 
to call a Lutheran pastor in the person of John Ernst Goet- 
wasser, the Reformed people and pastors in the colony 
objected so strenuously that, at the or- 
ders of Peter Stuyvesant, he was finally 
deported. 

The only distinctly Lutheran settle- 
ment of this period in America was 
that established by the Swedes on the 
Delaware—for all good Swedes were 
good Lutherans. The first settlers had 
landed where Wilmington now stands 
in 1638. Here they built Fort Christina, 
named after the rather fickle daughter 
of, and successor to, good King Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. To this colony in 1639 
came the first regular Lutheran min- 
ister in America, the Rev. Reorus 
Torkillus. The year he died of the 


FALCKNER’S SWAMP CHURCH, 
NEW HANOVER. PA. 
Organized 1703 


Nine 


OLD SWEDES CHURCH, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Built 1699 


LUTHER’S CATECHISM FOR THE INDIANS, 
TRANSLATED BY CAMPANIUS 


GLORIA DEI CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Built 1700 


plague, 1643, the Rev. John Campanius 
came to the colony. On the same boat 
came also John Printz, the first gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. Campanius has 
the distinction of being the translator of Luther’s Small 
Catechism into the Indian tongue, the first work translated 
into an Indian dialect, ante-dating John Eliot’s Indian New ~ 
Testament by at least thirteen years. On Tinicum Island 
Governor Printz built the first capital in Pennsylvania, and 
herein Campanius built the first church in Pennsylvania, 
dedicated September 4, 1646. Shortly thereafter Old Swedes 
Church in Wilmington was built. The present church, now 
Episcopal, was built in 1699. The Old Block Church of Gloria 
Dei in Philadelphia, originally Lutheran, was built in 1677, 
the present church in 1700. 


When Orphaned from Sweden 


When the Dutch “took over” the Colony of New Sweden. 
in 1655, such of these Swedish pioneers as did not return 
to Sweden were dispersed through the eastern counties of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. Here in Pennsylvania these 
Swedes, and their faithful pastors, helped to keep a tragic 
period in the history of American Lutheranism from being 
more tragic by the shepherding care they were able to give 
the shepherdless German colonists. Swedish names, both 
laymen and pastors, may be found on the records of many 
old German congregations of the Keystone State. 

Penn, when he sailed up the Delaware, therefore, passed 
the Swedish Lutheran settlements, or what was left of them. 
And when he arrived at Philadelphia he found there quite 
a substantial group of Lutherans, for every ship had brought 
a greater or lesser number of Lutherans during the seven- 
teenth century. From 1708 to 1720 as many as 7,000 a year 
came to America, some landing in New York, eventually 
to settle around Albany and out in the Mohawk Valley; 
others landed in Philadelphia to become frontiersmen. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century it is estimated that 
there were at least 40,000 Lutherans in Pennsylvania. 

Among the immigrants of this period were Justus and 
Daniel Falckner. The former, whose ministry was spent 
for the most part in New York and 
along the Hudson, has the distinction 
of being the first Lutheran pastor to be 
ordained in America. Wihle German 
services were held in Pennsylvania by 
Pastor Koester as early as 1694, it was 
Daniel Falckner who established the 
first German congregation in America, 
at Falckner’s Swamp (New Hanover, 
Montgomery County) in 1703. He was 
therefore the first regular pastor of the 
first German congregation in America. 

We hear of other congregations es- 
tablished about this same time at Ger- 
mantown and in Philadelphia. A little 
later, the congregation at Providence 
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(The Trappe) was organized; another in Lancaster; another 
in Earltown (New Holland); and still another at Tulpe- 
hocken (Lebanon County). No doubt there were other con- 
gregations, without pastoral care, and other groups of Lu- 
therans just waiting to be organized by some pastor. 


Pennsylvania His Parish 

With all the shepherdless Lutherans of this period it is 
not strange therefore that a pastor, such as Anthony Jacob 
Henkel, who was called by the New Hanover 
congregation in 1717, should feel compelled to 
extend his parish and to include other pastor- 
less groups of Lutherans. We know that he vis- 
ited all over Pennsylvania, as then inhabited, 
even going south as far as Orange County, Va. 

In this period came the two Stoevers, father 
and son by the same name, John Casper 
Stoever. The elder served for a few brief years 
until his death in Virginia, while the younger 
from his arrival in 1728, for fifty-one years 
served churches in Pennsylvania. As did 
Henkel, so Stoever gave himself unselfishly to 
the shepherdless flocks in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia. It is said that upon coming 
to America young Stoever purchased “a horse 
and a gun,” the latter of which he always took with him into 
the pulpit. What he did with the horse can be realized when 
it is known that while he was the called pastor of the newly 
organized Philadelphia congregation from 1733 to 1742, he 
continued to maintain his home in New Holland, whence he 


rode back and forth. Probably a hundred congregations 


owe their existence to the seed Stoever sowed as he rode 
through eastern and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia. 


Persevering Salzburgers 


Down South during the 
whole eighteenth century 
we read of groups of Lu- 
therans forming congrega- 
tions. Some of these died 
out; others, like those in the 
Carolinas, were taken over 
by the Episcopalians. One 
group, however, the Salzburgers, established a permanent 
settlement in 1734 just twenty-five miles north of Savannah, 
calling it Ebenezer. Having been driven out of Austria, “bag, 
baggage, and all,” they had their Lutheran pastors with them. 
As far as quantity is concerned at least they never suffered 
from a lack of pastoral care. The first Provincial Governor 
was one of their number, John Adam Treutlen. He was also 
the first governor of the state of Georgia. He was an ardent 
advocate of liberty and won for himself, during the Revolu- 
tion, from the British, the name of “rebel governor.” 
Treutlen’s home, farm, and all his movable property were 
either destroyed by fire or confiscated 
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other, Conrad Weiser, a member of the Tulpehocken con- 
gregation, was an Indian trader and official provincial in- 
terpreter for Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New York. Not 
a single important treaty made between the whites and 
Indians in this period*is without his signature. He became 
an adopted member of the Mohawk-Iroquois Tribe. It was 
he who cast the deciding vote in the pow-wow that decided 
that the Six Nations of the Iroquois should fight with the 
English rather than the French. Later, during the Revo- 
lution, his spirit still lived to influence them to 
fight with the Colonies rather than the English. 
The whole story of American history might, 
indeed, have been different had it not been for 
the influence of this Lutheran Indian agent. 
Instead of an Anglo-Saxon Protestantism the 
spirit of our country might rather be a Latin 
Roman Catholicism. Of him Washington later 
said, as he stood by his grave, “This man ren- 
dered many services to his country in a difficult 
period, and posterity will never forget him.” 


The Patriarch’s Arrival 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the Patriarch 
of American Lutheranism, was married to the 
daughter of Conrad Weiser, Anna Mary Weiser, 
in 1745, just three years after he arrived in America. He 
had come to take charge of “the united congregations,” that 
is, the parish composed of the New Hanover, the Trappe, 
and the Philadelphia congregations. As he followed his 
motto, “The Church Must Be Planted,” he became virtually 
a bishop to the Lutheran congregations in the Colonies, and 
especially those in Pennsylvania. It was due almost entirely 
to his efforts that the congregations were drawn together 
into the oldest synod of our United Lutheran Church, the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748. He, and 
his famous sons, and the Lutheran people generally, con- 
tributed much, directly and indirectly, to the cause of Amer- 
ican liberty during Revolutionary and Constitutional Times. 
(End of Chapter 1) 


BUREAU OF CENSUS IS CONDUCTING 
RELIGIOUS CENSUS 


The Bureau of Census at Washington, D. C., reports that 
work of the 1936 religious census is proceeding as rapidly 
as possible. To date the bureau has received about 90,000 
schedules of the 240,000 expected when the survey is com- 
pleted. Activities were greatly retarded during the summer 
months because many pastors were absent from their 
churches and the assistants or substitutes were unable to 
provide the necessary information. Although the work at 
present is greatly speeded up, it is impossible to announce 
yet when the report will be available. 


Homilopes have become familiar to 


during the war, as was also Ebenezer. 
When the “rebel governor” was forced 
to flee for his life, even though fifty- 
three years of age, he joined General 
Wayne and served as his quartermaster 
throughout the war. 

Throughout the colonial period the 
Lutherans seemed to get along remark- 
ably well with the Indians. They 
seemed to have liked the German traits 
of industry and honesty. Jones Bronck, 
after whom The Bronx in New York 
City is named, became famous as a 
peacemaker with the Indians. An- 


tHE CONRAD W+#ISER HOMESTEAD, 
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many Christians since an enterprising 
firm of publishers of weekly envelopes 
for church support hit upon the idea 
of having the back of each envelope 
preach a brief sermon as it comes to 
be used. It remained with the United 
Lutheran Publication House to adapt 
this idea to the Church Year and 
church activities. As an adjunct of the 
“Promotional Plan” these “Lutheran 
Homilopes” promise to be invaluable 
aids. There ought to be widespread use 
of these aids to understanding exercise 
of stewardship. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


A Paulist Priest, Father Ward of New York, evidently 
believes that the best form of defence is attack. Recently 
he put on “An Anti-God Exhibit” at the Trinity League 
headquarters. He made elaborate mountings to hang against 
huge back-drops, of subversive and blasphemous propa- 
ganda from all over the world. The Catholic News, in ad- 
vertising the exhibit, said: “Here are all the most poisonous 
‘isms’ and all the most insidious and most brutal attacks 
upon the church. There are colored cartoons from Russia, 
futuristic streamers from Germany, striking accounts from 
Union Square, and brazen appeals from City College 
campus.” One is curious to know whether Father Ward’s 
courage was greater than his intelligence, and whether for 
that reason the Protestants were given a place among the 
“isms.” That’ would be unfortunate at this time when 
Catholicism is beginning to claim comradeship of Protestant- 
ism against the deeper danger of militant and malignant 
paganism. 


With Due Praise to the American Bathtub, the Public 
Health Service experts say that our citizens are safe from 
the terrors of an impending plague of Asiatic typhus and 
cholera. Extreme alarm has been felt throughout the world 
over the possible breakdown of China’s quarantine service 
because of the present unamiable disturbance (not war, 
because it has not been declared!) in the Far East. But we 
are assured that the American’s “bathtub consciousness” 
will render him immune. Typhus is carried by body lice; 
cholera is mainly produced by impure and inadequate water 
supplies. Cleanliness of body, therefore, proper water and 
food supplies, and the habit of using them intelligently, are 
offered by the experts as “major safeguards against the 
danger of these epidemic diseases.” It gives one a glow of 
pleasure to be made conscious of superior habits. 


The Stop-sign for Crime is the Church, according to At- 
torney General Homer S. Cummings. He has been writing 
a series of articles in Liberty on crime prevention, and 
comes to this conclusion: “One obvious reason why the 
present situation is especially critical is the changed position 
of the church in community life. . . . Even fifty years ago 
most children attended Sunday school regularly—although 
perhaps under protest!—and were taught principles of moral 
and spiritual conduct which were more or less common to 
all denominations.” “The church, which a generation ago 
would have been a first refuge in such an emergency, was 
out of the question. A study of more than 14,000 cases of 
youthful delinquency had already shown that less than a 
third were connected with any church or religious group.” 
Since Mr. Cummings proceeded to lay the blame for this 
condition on careless parents, godless in practice if not in 
belief, the blame, and then the duty, are laid squarely at 
the doors of the churches, yours and mine. 


Chicago’s Campaign of Sex Education is bitterly criticized 
by S. A. Baldus in a recent number of the Extension Mag- 
azine. His chief condemnation is aimed at the purely sec- 
ular purpose of the educational program, which is intended 
to produce only prophylactic results—‘“the prevention of 
venereal diseases and pregnancies.” Then Mr, Baldus sig- 
nificantly remarks: “The inherent weakness of the sex edu- 
cation proposal is that the public school is essentially sec- 
ular, that is to say, worldly or unspiritual; not actuated by 
religious motives, nor controlled by religious principles. It 
must confine itself to temporalities; the things that are 
eternal are strictly taboo. It may concern itself with the 
body. or the mind, but not with the soul. God cannot be 
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considered; Christ must not be mentioned; religion must 
not be taught. That is the meaning of the word secular. 
The teaching of a positive Christian morality is forbidden. 
The real reason for the general breakdown of personal 
morality is not that the boys and girls do not know enough 
about sex matters; they know too little about God. Too 
many of them come from homes that have become sec- 
ularized—homes that are absolutely devoid of religion.” 
Again the heart of the problem of morality comes back to 
the home and the church. « 


All the Baptist Churches in Rumania have been closed, 
if the government’s decree, to be made effective on October 
15, was enforced. The word came indirectly from the Bap- 
tist World Alliance office in London. The Northern Bap- 


tist Convention here promptly appealed to the State De- . 


partment “to intercede on behalf of (in the name of) six 
million Baptists in America, and officials promised to cable 
Bucharest immediately.” At this writing the reason for the 
suppression has not been disclosed, but it can be guessed. 
In the realms with state churches, more or less under secular 
control, the unofficial sectarian intruders have been looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust by both church and state. 
The cause is obvious; but their own unconsidered actions 
and expressions have frequently given a valid reason for 
restrictions imposed upon them. Strangely enough, in the 
present struggle between the Nazi regime and the church 
forces in Germany, these sects have been adroitly favored 
and used by those who are hostile to the established 
churches. Again the reason is obvious. 


The Jingling Flood of “Peter’s Pence” began to flow the 
other day (October 17). This direct papal tax, which is 
denominated “pence” only by remote accommodation in 
these days, dates far back into the early papal financial sys- 
tem, and has often been the source of controversy between 
kings and popes, and sometimes the alternating instrument 
of secular or ecclesiastical pressure. On the date mentioned, 
10,000 persons are reported to have moved through St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, to make their contribution. 
If the “350,000,000 faithful,” which the Catholics claim, re- 
spond with like promptness, there ought to be no deficit in 
the papal treasury. Father Woods, an assistant at St. Pat- 
rick’s, encouraged the audiences to more generous giving 
by saying that the Catholics of the United States were the 
chief supporters of Pope Pius XI. 


Roland Dorgeles, in the “London Universe,” analyzing 
the specious religious liberty granted by the new Russian 
constitution, says that at the very hour of the constitution’s 
appearance the only Catholic bishop in Russia, Msgr. 
Friscon, was thrown into prison. “To impress visiting 
Christians, priests are allowed to give communion to chil- 
dren, but are forbidden under pain of imprisonment to teach 
the catechism. The clergy are obliged to declare the names 
of those who are married with a religious ceremony, or who 
have their children baptized. These people are then watched 
and arrested at the first opportunity. On the eve of the rev- 
olution there were 445 priests in the diocese of Petrograd; 
today there are two. One is a Frenchman who cannot be 
touched; the other a naturalized Pole who has just come 
out of a concentration camp after a stay of eight years.” 


The Artistic Temperament is Being “Marked Down” in 
Russia. The high salaries of actors, singers, musicians, and 
their ilk, who have been demanding 1,000 rubles for even 
ten-minute performances, must now content themselves with 
from 600 to 50 rubles; depending upon their individual ex- 
cellence. Even that sounds sumptuous, until one realizes 
that the value of a ruble is five cents, though the Soviet 
imposes upon the outside world by demanding an exchange 
value of twenty cents. What if this should happen in Holly- 
wood? The budget would never be balanced then. 
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The Motivation of Christian Stewardship 


Conclusion of Address by Secretary W. H. Greever at Conference on Stewardship 


THE APPRAISAL 


The only justification of this discussion here is to be found 
in its practical value. We propose, therefore, as our next 
step, an appraisal of the present state of Christian steward- 
ship in the Church with which we are connected. 


_1. We assume that the facts and principles indicated above 
are accepted in theory. Summarized they may be restated 
as follows: 

(a) Ownership belongs exclusively to God. 

(b) Possession by man of life and goods, is that of a 
trust committed to man by God. 

(c) Stewardship is the administration of the divine 
trust according to God’s will as He reveals it. 

(d) The will of God is revealed, comprehensively, in 

His commission to go and to evangelize the whole 
world. 

The more particularized revelation of God’s will 
for each generation is found in the program of the 

Church, through which God exercises guidance in 
His work. 

The more personal revelation of God’s will for the 
individual in the administration of his trust comes 
through an informed judgment, an enlightened con- 
science, a prayerful heart and the guidance of God 
through the Church. 

The pre-requisite motive power for Christian 
stewardship is in the vital relationship between 
God and the Christian. 

The acquired motive power for stewardship is 
found in life itself, as produced by the operation 
of the dynamic attributes of God (principles) in 
the life wholly committed to Him through faith 
(trust). 

The applied motive power required in the execu- 
tion of God’s will through human agency, and par- 
ticularly through Christian stewardship, is that 
love which God sheds abroad in the human heart, 
and that gratitude which the blessings of His grace 
beget. 

The ideal life of Christian stewardship is that life 
which follows this inclusive purpose: “Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” (I Cor. 10: 31.) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


2. We recognize in the conditions which God has set to 
Christian stewardship’ the manifestation of His marvelous 
love and good will, inasmuch as they are such conditions 
only as are consistent with His call to men to enter into full 
partnership with Him for the joys and privileges of the per- 
fect life. And we recognize in the provisions which He has 
made for the practice of Christian stewardship the suf- 
ficiency of His grace. 


3. We recognize in the practice of Christian stewardship, 
at this time, evidences of a spiritual state which should stir 
us with gravest concern. The statistics of the Church, prob- 
ably presenting a better picture than full knowledge of con- 
ditions would allow, show an almost unbelievable indiffer- 
ence to the practice of real stewardship. One single set of 
statistics, for a constituency which stands well above the 
average, is appalling, when it shows that the average con- 
tribution for more than a million confirmed members for 
the great causes of missions, mercy and Christian education, 
on an approved budget for co-operative service, is less than 
one-third of one cent per day. The task of the Church, as 
related to a program of specific work, has scarcely been 


touched in the development of the practice of Christian 
stewardship. But even more serious than that, if possible, 
is the shortcoming of the Church in the development of the 
spirit and practice of stewardship as related to the spiritual 
state of its members, and to the tremendous social implica- 
tions involved. The relation of the practice of Christian 
stewardship to the distressing economic and social problems 
of the present seems to receive almost no attention, and yet 
it offers the only real solution that can be guaranteed. 


4. We recognize the futility and the inconsistency of some 
devices and procedures of the Church, in the name of stew- 
ardship, for collecting money, as a substitute for what is 
required for the development of spiritual life. Some of these 
devices and procedures are better than some others, and 
are not bad at all when used for the direction of stewardship 
rather than for its diversion. For instance the presentation 
of a particular cause gives the information needed to en- 
able a faithful steward to distribute support according to 
comparative importance, but such a presentation can con- 
tribute to the development of stewardship itself only in so 
far as it increases regard for the inclusive will of God. Many 
presentations of worthy causes are not made with such cul- 
tivation of stewardship as the chief, immediate purpose. It 
is not uncommon to appeal to the very selfish motives in 
life which are contrary to the spirit of true Christian stew- 
ardship,—as pride, sentiment, or “duty,” as if there were an 
obligation that could be discharged by “good works.” 

Some of the “devices” used to increase revenue, not men- 
tioning some that are definitely worldly and sinful, are no 
better than crutches, wooden legs, or armchairs for in- 
valids. They help a little in locomotion, but give no new 
strength—may even hasten helplessness. 


5. We recognize the difficulties which have to be met in 
dealing with unsanctified men and women, even though they 
have been regenerated. But it is here precisely where the 
Church has to face its task squarely, with no compromise of 
principles, no evasion of facts and with no concessions in 
purpose. 

THE APPLICATION 


We submit a few propositions by way of practical applica- 
tion of this discussion: 


1. If any marked change is to be made in the practice of 
stewardship, the Church will have to give more attention to 
the intensive cultivation of the spirit of stewardship. 


2. If the spirit of stewardship is to be developed, the 
Church will have to look more to the inspiration of lives 
through the full acceptance of the Gospel than to the stim- 
ulation of action through specific appeals for service. 


3. If the Church is to seek Gospel-inspired lives, it will 
have to do more thorough work in personal evangelism than 
is done in the average confirmation class through a formal 
course in the Catechism. The Church cannot be complacent 
concerning the great difference between “nominal” and 
“active” members. 


4. If the Church is to seek increased support for specific 
causes, which it knows to be in God’s will, it will have to 
do a vast educational work through “private instruction,” in 
addition to all it can do through all of its schools and pul- 
pits. The majority of its members do not have “entrance” 
requirements for admission to primary courses, and not a 
few ministers would be greatly embarrassed if subjected to. 
anything like a thorough-going examination. 
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MARTIN LUTHER AND OUR TIMES 


The Rev. Albert P. Staudermann, Teaneck, N. J., Concludes His Comparisons 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Iv 1s A FAR cry from the ponderous chorales which formed 
the chief portion of church music a few centuries ago to the 
light and tuneful hymns which we sing today. Modern 
church music is sometimes criticized as too “jazzy.” But a 
modern congregation, schooled through the radio and con- 
cert hall in traditions of light music, would scarcely be 
capable of rendering a medieval chorale in its pure form. 

The work of Frederick C. Maker, Fanny Crosby, Lowell 
Mason, Phillips Brooks, John B. Dykes, William H. Monk, 
Henry Smart, Arthur Sullivan and other great hymn-writers 
of the past century has produced a type of song which has 
proved a great asset to congrega- 
tional participation in worship. 

Somewhere between the chorale 
and the modern hymn stands the 
figure of Martin Luther, hymn- 
writer and composer. Although Lu- 
ther had no professional musical 
training, he possessed an excellent 
voice and at one time sang in the 
boys’ choir at Eisenach. He also ex- 
celled on the guitar. When congre- 
gational participation in worship 
made necessary the composition of 
hymns that the people could sing, 
Luther was capable of compiling and 
creating a hymn book for the peo- 
ple. His enemies bring the tribute 
that the Reformation succeeded 
largely because it made the people 
sing. Within a short space of time, the hymns of Martin 
Luther became the popular songs of the cities and country- 
side of Northern Germany. Minstrels carried them through- 
out Europe. His adversaries had frequent occasion to gnash 
their teeth when the beautiful strains of Luther’s hymns 
were wafted from the streets into the secluded convents and 
monasteries of Europe. 

The tremendous popularity of Luther’s hymns is proof 
enough that they struck a new note in congregational music. 
Although still somewhat in the chorale style (especially the 
famous “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God”), they had mem- 
orable tunes and their words, in German, not Latin, brought 
the evangelical message home to the people. 

Such hymns as “Good News from Heaven the Angels 
Bring,” “Away in a Manger,” “Come, Holy Spirit,” “Lord, 
Keep Us Steadfast in Thy Word” and others started the 
modern trend toward singable hymns. Small wonder that 
they spread like wildfire through the German villages! 
Through the centuries they have stirred the souls and im- 
aginations of music-loving Christians the world over.’ 

Luther proved to his beloved followers that the music 
of the church could echo the gladsome song the angels sang 
on Bethlehem’s fields. His versatility produced the power- 
ful strains of “A Mighty Fortress” and the simple beauty 
of the Cradle Hymn, 


“Away in a manger, no crib for His bed, 
The little Lord Jesus lay down His sweet head. 
The stars in the sky looked down where He lay, 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay.” 


When we thrill to the singing of the pure Gospel songs in 
our churches in this day, we pay an unwitting tribute to 
the many-sided leader of the Reformation, whose facile pen 
could compose great melodies of invincible faith or simple 
lullabies. 


Lord, keep us steadfast in Thy Word; 
Curb those who fain by craft or sword 
Would wrest the kingdom from Thy Son, 
And set at naught all He hath done. 


Lord Jesus Christ, Thy power make known, 
For Thou art Lord of lords alone; 
Defend Thy Christendom, that we 


May evermore sing praise to Thee. 


O Comforter, of priceless worth, 
Send peace and unity on earth; 
Support us in our final strife, 

And lead us out of death to life. 


Martin Luther, 1541. 
Tr. Catherine Winkworth, 1863. 
Hymn 167, Common Service Book. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


In matters of economic problems and social reform, 
Luther’s teachings have been echoed in some of the early 
policies of the Roosevelt administration at Washington. 
Probably quite unknowingly, the modern minds of the brain- 
trusters evolved many plans similar to those of the Witten- 
berg professor. 

Price-fixing, government monopolies on the necessities of 
life, regulation of wages and labor and the “more abundant 
life’ were all discussed in Luther’s sermons and _ state 
papers. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, inflation had 
upset the economic life of the peo- 
ple. The influx of gold and other 
precious metals cheapened the value 
of money to such an extent that costs 
rose as much as 2,000 per cent. A 
gradual readjustment would have 
taken place over a period of years, of 
course, but Luther, in common with 
many other men in public life at that 
time, demanded government price- 
fixing as a suitable solution and 
blamed private monopolies for the 
increased costs. 

In connection with this price-fix- 
ing program, Luther’s active mind 
conceived a still more paternal func- 
tion for government. Ahead of 
others of his day, he desired the 
government to buy up huge quan- 
tities of food and other necessities when the price was low 
and store them until lean years produced a greater demand 
and sent private prices skyrocketing. The government was 
then to throw its stores on the market and make it possible 
for the common people to purchase things they needed. He 
considered this possible because of the Biblical example of 
Joseph’s Egyptian corn monopoly and urged that such Scrip- 
tural precept be followed in a Christian country. Advocates 
of the same policy today differ from Luther chiefly in the 
source of their theories, for they have substituted Marx for 
the writer of Genesis. 

The Renaissance, with its many changes, was only begin- 
ning to affect the common people of Luther’s time. Changes 
in manufacturing methods had just begun, but in a con- 
stantly increasing number laborers worked for others and 
not for themselves. Factories were started in the great cities 
of central Europe. The Guilds were faced by a new prob- 
lem, that of employer-employee relationships. 

Mass production was not yet known, but an inkling of it 
is found in an example given by Luther in a sermon. He 
says that in making a suit of clothes it is more practical for 
one man to sew the coat, another the vest, another the 
trousers. This method, already in use in France, would 
enable the garment to be completed in one-third of the 


time required for one man to do the entire job and would | 


result in a more satisfactory product. In these words he 
presaged the entire system of mass production and spe- 
cialization which has since built up the commercial empires 
of Great Britain and the United States. 

Changes in the labor situation, as always, brought prob- 
lems with them. An apprentice worked for small wages, 
knowing that some day he would become head of a similar 
establishment. A wage-earner, however, who had no ex- 
pectations of over owning his own shop, needed higher wages 
and the opportunity to establish a family. To offset the dis- 
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putes and disagreements this situation must often have pro- 
duced, Luther argues that the state should control wages 
and labor, determining them justly for all parties concerned. 

Luther’s outspoken position in the “Peasants’ War” in 
1525, when he wrote, “Against the Thievish and Murderous 
Hordes of Peasants,” caused many to think that he sided 
with the privileged classes. This is not true. Oftentimes he 
spoke out strongly against the excessive luxury of the 
nobility and wealthy merchant class. He pleaded for the 
erying needs of the poor and urged that wealth be distributed 


4 as much as possible according to need. Different classes 


had different standards of living. The wealthy merchants 
and noblemen were not expected to live on the same scale 
as the poor peasants. But the necessities of life, food, cloth- 
ing, an opportunity for happiness and advancement, were 
the due of every human being and should be provided for 
all. These words resound throughout our nation today. 
Luther was not primarily an economist. The ideas which 
he developed and set forth were often disregarded and he 
became merely a voice crying in the wilderness. Like every 
prophet, he spoke ahead of his time. But in today’s world, 
looking back across four centuries, we of this day and age 
must pause in amazement to note that the same social and 
economic reforms many are now attempting to establish 
were advocated in the sixteenth century by the great man 
of God whose work led him into so many fields. 
Undoubtedly there are many other spheres in which the 
influence of Martin Luther is still felt strongly. In his long 
and active career he touched upon every phase of the life 
of the common people whom he loved so well. These few 
instances of the remarkable effect of the work of Luther 


\have been cited that we may better understand the im- 
portance of the great churchman whose imposing figure has 


cast its shadow upon the religious and social life of five 
centuries. Phillips Brooks has well said, “All human prog- 
ress must remember Martin Luther.” 


THE COLLECT 


The Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity 


Stir up, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the wills of Thy faithful 
people; that they, plenteously bringing forth the fruit of good 
works, may of Thee be plenteously rewarded; through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, ever One God, world without end. Amen. 


THE CuurcH Y«&aR is fast drawing to a close. “Last days” 


with their solemn messages of the final things, inevitable 


things, are here; searching days for the pilgrim along life’s 
way. Today’s crisp, powerful Little Prayer is a real pilgrim’s 
prayer. For, how well he knows that to will is present with 
him; but how to perform that which is good he so often 
finds not! He knows that in the race set before him he fails 
in patience, and endurance weakens, and too oft grows 
weary in well doing. He knows that instability conquers 
steadfastness, and laxness develops into carelessness and in- 
difference. (Remember how the waiting Virgins “slumbered 
and slept”?) It is a good time to pray,—a vital time! .. . 

Stir up the wills of Thy faithful people. One wonders at 
that “faithful”: do faithful people need stirring up? How 
about those Virgins? It’s strange but all too true: those 
“wills” not only seem to, but do, grow dormant at times! 
Don’t forget the man who kept the pound “laid up in a 
napkin”!—that certainly was dormant! 

But what an eloquent but homely word,—“Stir up.” 


' Makes one think of a mixture of excellent ingredients which 


on standing awhile needs to be briskly stirred wp to make 
it effective or useful or palatable; or of a fire that requires 
stirring up to make it burn! The original Latin word means 


_ to arouse, awaken, enkindle; and that surely applies to us! .. 


and our wills! Note the progressive steps in the vivifying 
of the will, that determining center of one’s real activity. 
For Paul, the true follower of Jesus, was one teeming with 
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. action: he could not be otherwise; he possessed an 
enkindled will. 

The Epistle today shows us such a will in action. It will 
constantly desire and seek to be filled with the knowledge 
of God’s will—the Power of the power! It will determine 
and govern thought, word, action: “walk worthy of the Lord 
unto all pleasing.” It will never plan to do “good” works; 
perhaps never even think about them; for out of that fervent 
life can come nothing but the fruits of the Spirit, Who is 
Inspiration, Guide, and Companion. It will find its strength 
in utter oneness with the Father’s will, and so know power, 
patience, perseverance and holy joy. It will exercise itself 
in thankfulness, a thankfulness that is steadfast and un- 
moveable, and always conscious of possessing the Father’s 
inheritance now and eternally. 

After all, that is the being “plenteously rewarded”—there 
is a studied parallel here: the plenteous life fulfilled in the 
plenteous reward: not pay, but “due recompense of reward.” 
There is reward for me in simply knowing that the work 
or deed done is good: that it accomplishes good; that it wit- 
nesses to the Eternal Good. There is reward for me in know- 
ing that He accepts my work and turns it to His good pur- 
pose. But greatest is the reward in that He accepts me and 
my prayers, weak as I am, to number me among His “faith- 
ful people,” and nourishes and kindles my will to “abound 
more and more” to His praise. 

—Paul Zeller Strodach. 


AN AUTUMN SUNSET 
By the Rev. Joseph M. Dando, Edinburg, Indiana 


IT IS AUTUMN out my way; 

The fields have given up their grain, 

And hands have turned to winter chores again; 
While multi-colored leaves try hard to stay. 


The sun in golden splendor sinks to rest; 
The trees in silhouette against a flaming sky 
Frame pictures much too grand for mortal eye, 
For nature has labored at her best. 


The setting is one God alone would dare employ; 
That my soul has caught the brilliant glow 
Only God Himself will ever, ever know, 

Or how much these blessings I enjoy. 


N. M. S. 
(Continued from page 5) 
among them the parents and friends of the boys from the 
native state. 

One incident will suffice to show the character of many of 
Pastor Gnanaburnam’s experiences. When he needed to buy 
some land to erect the mission buildings, he had to consult 
the manager of the estates of a local Zemindar (large land 
owner). The missionary was at a certain Travelers’ Bun- 
galow and was told the manager was to come there; so he 
waited for him. Meantime, some Brahmins, anxious to get 
the Christian out of the town, sent all kinds of messages 
against him to the manager. That official arrived in great 
state, riding on an elephant, and before he even dismounted, 
he started heaping abuses on the missionary. The pastor 
did not answer him, until he had dismounted; then he re- 
marked that if he were inconveniencing the official he would 
move elsewhere. This “soft answer” so mollified the man- 
ager that he invited the missionary to remain as his guest, 
listened to his story, and the next day helped him buy the 
needed piece of land. 

The N. M. S. is penetrating many places, such as this, 
where foreign missionaries have as yet been unable to go. 
We should rejoice that those to whom we have been striving 
to give the Light, are also in accordance with their limited 
strength, seeking to pass on the gleam to others. 
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NOW ABOUT THE CHURCH 


By Paut E. Scuersr, D.D., New York 


So direct our minds by Thy Spirit that in our thought and 
in our lives we may exalt Thy love and its cause in the 
world. 


Now, asout THE CuHurcH. There are few issues today 
which seem more vital. In Germany it’s the relation of the 
church to the state that keeps thrusting itself every other 
Tuesday into the spotlight of world news. In Great Britain 
and here in America it’s the relation of the church to the 
seething ferment of social and economic unrest which dis- 
turbs us and threatens to become the turning point of many 
a bitter controversy. While on every side the increasing 
concern for religion and the good life brings more and more 
into the focus of attention this seemingly divided, certainly 
bewildered body of would-be disciples called the Christian 
Church. History has more than once been compelled to 
make terms with it. It has come through persecutions, the 
collapse of empires, the assaults of philosophy and science. 
Now at the center of the human epic it stands up again, a 
strangely moving and undaunted will in the world that re- 
fuses to leave sin and death alone. Once more history must 
make terms with it. And so must we. 


A Religious View of Life 

If I were asked why I believe in it as passionately as I 
do my first answer would be: Because it’s the only institu- 
tion I know which with its parishes and its schools stands 
year in and year out, century upon century, for a religious 
view of life. Its faults are known to me. More than any- 
thing else, of course, they are the faults of people like us 
who are its members. You will find them in abundance 
wherever human beings gather, though fewer of them in 
the church I dare say than out of it! With regard to its or- 
ganization, frankly, I have found it many a time to be con- 
siderably more efficient than some of the business concerns 
which like to criticize it for its incompetence, better able to 
carry on its work under reduced circumstances, making one 
dollar go farther and be happier than any two elsewhere, 
quietly winning its way with a younger generation, often 
enough in spite of the parents, and not spending a fortune 
in advertising to do any of it! But all this aside. Even if 
the church were what some men keep saying it is, full of 
hypocrisy, and with no more apiness for affairs than an 
elderly gentlewoman in a faint,—still I should be for it, and 
simply on this basis: that by its very genius persistently 
and unequivocally it continues to insist on a religious read- 
ing of the world and of human life. Nothing else does. And 
we can’t afford to dispense with that reading! It’s the church, 
and the church alone, that lifts our ponderous earth to its 
ear, as we would lift a shell, and hears the roll of an eternal 
sea! 

What does it mean to have one permanent witness raising 
its voice against all the accumulated despair of a disillusioned 
age, against that defeat of man’s spirit which is the most 
appalling hazard of modern times? Here for instance is 
Mark Twain’s cynical appraisal of life: A myriad of men 
are born; they labor and sweat and struggle for bread; they 
squabble and scold and fight; they scramble for little mean 
advantages over one another. Age creeps upon them. In- 
firmities follow. Those they love are taken from them. Until 
at length ambition is dead; pride is dead; longing for release 
is in their place. It comes at last—the only unpoisoned gift 
earth ever had for them—and they vanish from a world 
where they were of no consequence. Life to him seemed 


{Dr. Scherer’s Radio Sermon at “Sunday Vespers,” September 26, 1937. 
Broadcast by the National Broadcasting Compare y 
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a profitless road, an arid path through a desert, a “futility 
so prolonged and complicated and diabolical as to be worse 
than absurd.” What is it, worth to have one permanent wit- 
ness forever and forever saying “No” to that, recalling hu- 
man life to the mysteries beyond its sight. 

What is it worth to have one permanent witness holding 
out for it that life is purposeful; that our being here means 
something, and means something portentous and eternal; 
that through defeat and all seeming futility and death a 
power far greater than our own is making on this earth for 
righteousness; that in a world where we have suddenly be- 
gun to think of human life as cheap, the human soul is still 
the one inconceivably precious thing, with its dreams and 
its visions and its powers and its destiny. What does it mean 
to have one institution at least believing in that soul’s limit- 
less possibilities of recovery and triumph, believing in its 
ultimate mastery over all the brutal forces of existence? 
About twenty-five years ago the Titantic sank. Shortly after 
one of our American newspapers carried two drawings. 
One was of the giant liner ripped open like a fragile toy, 
and underneath was the caption, “The Weakness of Man, 
the Supremacy of Nature.” By its side was the other draw- 
ing. It was the likeness of a certain distinguished passenger 
stepping back to give his place in the last lifeboat to a woman 
and her child. Underneath it was the caption, “The Weak- 
ness of Nature, the Supremacy of Man.” What is it worth 
to have one voice left asserting that supremacy, whatever 
happens, and never letting go? Not a university nor a col- 
lege, save those that belong to the church—no insurance 
company, no business enterprise, no laboratory, no science: 
the church is all that’s left contending for the meaningful- 
ness of life, for the sovereign dignity of man, and for the 
integrating reality of religious faith. I believe in it because 
I believe that the world cannot get along without the con- 
victions it keeps alive. 


Dedicated to the Worship of God 

Then, too, I believe in the church because it’s the only 
institution on earth dedicated to the worship of God. I am 
not talking today of its divine origin; I am talking only of 
the indispensable and incalculable service it renders human 
life. And this is the second. It keeps alive the spirit of wor- 
ship. Worship is not a luxury; it’s a necessity. Said an African 
chief once, “We know that at night-time Somebody goes by 
among the trees, but we never speak of it.” The church is the 
only institution on earth that does speak of it, and goes on, 
beyond speaking, to beckon men into the awe and majesty of 
His Presence,—of Someone Who went by once in a still 
small voice, in the crying of prophets, in an angel’s song, 
and a cross, and a broken tomb; Someone Who lifts a chal- 
lenge in our conscience, as another has put it, and gleams 
in our compassion like a candle lit ona high altar. 

Mankind’s belief in that Other is as inevitable as breath- 
ing. We find ourselves in a world where we cannot help 
reaching out and up. In Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Ebb 
Tide” Herrick resolves to let himself down into the water. 
and drown, but finds that he cannot stop swimming. Instinct 
compels him to keep moving his hands and his feet. So Job, 
though quite sure that God’s against him, cannot keep from 
praying, and accounts for his conduct by asking, Doth not 
one stretch out his hand in his fall? So inevitable is it. As 
when Leslie Stephen wrote of his wife, after her death, I 
thank—and then remembered he had no God, and went on, 
—I thank—something—that I loved her as heartily as I know 
how to love. That “something’—Him to Whom life turns 
and will not be denied,—that Someone in the dawn, and the 
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_ spring, and the sound of laughter, and the silent falling of 


tears,—Him the church proclaims. Nothing else does. In a 
world where Voltaire said if there were no God we should 
have to invent Him, in such a world the church alone calls 
the human soul to its solemn salutation in the presence of 
the divine. I believe in the church because I believe we 


~ eannot dispense with that. 


It’s the most poignant need of the soul which grows clear 
when you think what it is. 


God Triumphant 
The word “worship” is nothing but the old English worth- 


- ship. It’s the natural acknowledgment of eternal worth. 
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It’s the normal moving about with hushed lips under the 
great dome of the sky, and a growing the taller for it. But 
more than anything else I think, it’s the haunting sense of 
ultimate good back of all the sorrows and pain and black 
darkness of life. The story is told of a lad, wounded to death 
in the Great War an hour or two before the Armistice, all 
his cherished hopes of home and loved ones broken at the 
last moment, that as he lay there dying and heard for the 
first time the longed-for news of peace, he whispered with 
his last breath, more to himself than to anyone else, “Isn’t 
it just like God to do a thing like this?” Christian worship 
is a quiet stealing away in the company of Christ from all 
such “pitiful and desolating ignorance” to One Who even 
at the foot of a cross,—aye, and on it,—is to be trusted 
utterly: Father into Thy hand I commend my spirit. Wor- 
ship is the deep knowledge that behind the broken body of 
Jesus, as in one stirring canvas of the crucifixion, are the 
hands and feet of God, pierced by the nails, too, but God 
still,’ vast and triumphant! Worship is the sure assertion 
that underneath all the hurried writing on the surface of 
life is another writing, ancient and not beyond deciphering: 
and that writing runs, The goodness of God endureth con- 
tinually! 

We go to church week after week to say that to one an- 
other, and to bow our heads as the sign of His coming among 
us. And about it all, to enrich our being there, about the 
hymns we sing and the prayers our lips form, is the wealth 
of ten thousand years: poor blind folk of the dim past 
kneeling before their cruel gods; austere folk marching 
highly out of Egypt toward the desert and the East; then 
one day a gentle youth at a carpenter’s bench, and such 
words as never yet man spake, a bitter hour on Calvary, a 
breathless moment in a garden, the long years with their 
thin red line of martyrs, the gaunt faith of crusader and 
scholar and monk,—all this, with the sound of their muffled 
voices, to enrich our being there,—voices that keep—with 
ours, chanting Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts! I be- 
lieve that when a man turns his back on that, on these 
places and these hours which seem to shine with all the 
light of sacred story,—I believe that when the spirit of 
worship slowly dies within him. And I believe that when 
that happens, there is nothing left on earth that’s worth to 
him the pain:of living! I believe that worship does some- 
thing for him that nothing else can do. It satisfies him, and 


_ cleanses him, and frees him from himself, and knits up the 
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broken fragments of his life, and lifts his face undaunted 
again to the hills! That’s why I believe in the church. 


My Indebtedness 


And now third! I believe in the Christian Church because 
it’s the only institution on earth that’s given over to the 
realization here and now of the mind and spirit and will of 
Jesus Christ. It doesn’t have any notable resources, not 
visibly at least. One is appalled at their meagreness. Here 
are some facts. Look at this for instance. In the last five 
years the average of our national income has increased more 


than fifty per cent. Of that income twice as much as before 


has gone into cars, and three times as much into alcohol. 
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Some industries have multiplied themselves by forty! But 
for every dollar of income that the Protestant Church had 
five years ago, she has seventy cents now. The total of her 
revenues seems to be a little over a third of what we are 
spending at the moment on armaments. It’s just a third of 
what we are spending on motion pictures. As regards cigar- 
ettes, we are not so badly off: they get only twice as much! 
I wonder sometimes what could really be done if we weren’t 
all bled to death for these other things! And so had enough 
to spread ourselves a little when it comes to the things that 
are really basic in our civilization. 

No, the church isn’t very adequately supplied. Nobody 
ever, thinks of supporting it with its schools, its colleges, 
its works of mercy—nobody but the members, and we 
either can’t,—which is true of many—or we won’t,—which 
is true of others—at least not in any measure that answers 
at all to ‘its importance. 

And yet it goes on steadily doing what it can to bring the 
Kingdom of God on the earth! Nothing else aims in that 
direction. The church at least aims. One of the speakers 
at Town Hall not so long ago was deploring our common 
American notion of success. He said he had seen pictures 
of it in magazines, a man sitting at a desk with a row of 
push-buttons in front of him—I neglected to remark that 
the desk was mahogany! He said, this speaker, that he had 
more than once caught the echo of that struggle after money 
and power in the advice given by parents to their children. 
He had heard its beginnings in university corridors, and had 
been startled by its syllables from the Christian pulpit. So 
he said. Now in my day I have listened to a good many 
sermons, as have some of you; but I have yet to hear in 
any church from any pulpit, good, bad, or .indifferent, that 
gospel preached! I have heard there the only corrective 
for it! The Christian Church, as nothing else, has kept set- 
ting another dream in the hearts of men, until here today 
and yonder tomorrow, somebody gets on his feet and fash- 
ions some mercy, some clean justice, into fact, some hope 
that Christ had let wistfully into his life. That’s how all the 
good there is in the world found its way out of the love of 
God into human history! There’s no doubt about it at all,— 
back of our social agencies and those that contribute to 
them; back of the forces working for world peace, for the 
care of the sick and the relief of the poor; back of the steady 
drive for righteousness in government and in industry, is 
the Christian Church, as the spring is back of the river, 
trying to give the mind of Christ its way in the world, send- 
ing about their daily tasks among men such freedom and 
brotherhood and tenderness as we have! That’s why I be- 
lieve in it, because I am in debt to it as I am in debt to no 
other institution in the world,—and so is the whole round 
sum of human life, whether men acknowledge the debt or 
not. I believe in it because I believe that today it’s pouring 
into our cities ahd into this nation a mighty stream of faith 
and hope and love without which both our civie and our 
national well-being would be set in the most instant jeo- 
pardy. In short, I believe in the Christian Church because 
I believe that nothing else on earth will ever take over its 
work, or do it half so well! I believe in the Christian Church. 
do you? If you do, then live it! 


Have you EveER considered this seriously—Saturday night 
given to the devil and perhaps a sleepy church attendance 
to the Saviour? 

Dozs THE confirmed boy or girl say, “Now I know it all; 
away with the Catechism!”? If so, there is something wrong 
in his or her training.. 

SOMETIMES it seems:that a certain class of people is more 
concerned about that yearling and heifer than about the’ 
young man and woman in the family. 

—Lutheran Witness. 
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MAKING THE CHURCH BARREN 


WE ARE WRITING about the distinctions of the Holy Chris- 
tian Church having as the two objectives of these editorials, 
first, the uniqueness of the community of believers among 
other groupings of men and women, and second, the sin- 
gularity of its benefits. We are objecting to the assertion that 
one can “be as good a Christian” outside the church as in it, 
and second that fidelity to some social group is an accept- 
able substitute for church membership. The correctness of 
our claims and the logic of our refusal to accept substitutes 
becomes evident when we study the origins of the fellow- 
ship of faith, which is in fact the Church. 

It is of course patent that the Christian Church, in so far 
as it is competent and willing to serve Jesus Christ in the 
proclamation of the Gospel, consists of Christians. As to 
race, nationality, color, social status and economic ability, 
there may be as great diversity as the whole of humanity 
requires for reaching all mankind. But one condition is 
without alteration or exception. Jesus stated it when He 
explained the qualifications for reconciliation with God to 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews and presumably of such 
race, language, position and conscientiousness as would make 
him an accepted servant of God. But only when he was 
born again could he qualify for citizenship in the Kingdom 
of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, Jesus told 
this devout man, and flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God. 

The fact concerning entrance into the covenant of grace 
need not be of particular intellectual concern until the 
efficacy of faith is questioned or until the qualifications for 
church membership are under examination. (We say mem- 
bership in the Church, which is an organic relationship to 
Christ and fellow believers, and not a mere enrollment in 
the record of a congregation.) The right to belong to a 
Christian Church, we now repeat, follows becoming a Chris- 
tian; and becoming a Christian is the result of believing in 
Christ. The reception of members by baptism, confirmation, 
letter of transfer or confession of faith may sound ritualistic 
and prolonged, but in every case there is the stated or im- 
plied confession of faith in Christ. That faith is accompanied 
by regeneration, not in the sense of cause and effect, but 
by common origin. Both regeneration and faith are of grace. 
They are the gifts of God. But they are not given for that 
which is earthy and temporal. Being what they are and 
coming as they do, they so constitute the company of be- 
lievers as to make the Church a unique group of persons. 
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The society of the twice born is a literal description, if by 
“twice born” one refers to the rebirth by the Spirit. 

The experience as well as the origin of the holy Christian 
Church indicates its singularity. Very soon after the preach- 
ing of the gospel produced converts to salvation through 
Christ and communities of these believers, secular asso- 
ciations were offered and enticing benefits promised. The 
Church has not always resisted invitations to combine with 
civic, humanitarian, educational and economic societies and 
organizations, but wherever it was seduced into alliances 
that compromised or subordinated its chief mission to man- 
kind, it has ceased to be a vigorous, developing, fruitful 
Church. It has become a hybrid. Hybrids as a general rule 
are barren, and hybrid churches are not exceptions. Equally 
patent is the inability of other connections to serve as sub- 
stitutes for the Church. A good neighbor or a good Mason 
or a good official or a good American is not the equivalent 
of a believer in Christ and thus a member of a Christian 
Church. Undoubtedly this quality of uniqueness has been 
obscured by the many cultural advances of the present age, 
and the Church has been lulled into losing consciousness of 
its singular identity. It has been rendered barren to the 
extent of its compromises. 


PLAINLY INDICATED 


SOME EXCELLENT printed folders have recently been written 
and printed and are now in process of distribution among 
the people who are the United Lutheran Church in America. 
The occasion of their production and issuance is the effort 
on the part of the Committee in Charge of the Church’s 
Plan of Promotion to follow our Lord’s injunction and “Tell 
it to the People.” It is true that the medium of proclama- 
tion is print and not the voice. But since all the members of 
the congregations represented can read as well as talk, can 
see as well as hear, the contacts between messengers, mes- 
sage and those whom the message concerns are being made. 
Next October in Baltimore, the Committee of Secretaries 
under President Dr. Knubel’s chairmanship will report 
obedience to the work assigned them. THe LUTHERAN con- 
siders that they have earned the approval of the Church by 
the amount and merit of their services. 

Of course there are ways of avoiding the impact of these 
messages. No one can compel even the reading of the folders, 
let alone their study with an open mind and a heart conse- 
crated to the service of the Master. As occurred during the 
Master’s ministry, we have many whose talent for making 
excuses is quite equal to the folk who could not go to the 
feast. That presents the question of responsibility. What 
happens when information and invitations come to folk and 
both are set aside or unheeded? Well, if it is a dun from a 
creditor, he can have recourse to the constable. If it is an 
order relative to a broken law, there is the backing of the 
police power. But if it is something in the realm of vol- 
untary response to the good and gracious will of God, then 
what happens if no attention is given to the summons? Well, 
Jesus once referred to that condition when He beheld Jeru- 
salem and wept over it. His tears did not save it from its 
foes. There is something inherently sacred in a message 
from God. We should hear Him. 

One thing we seem not to have realized is the fact that the 
printed material that comes to us through the mail from the 
regularly constituted authorities of the Church may be quite 
as much the message of God as is that which we hear from 
our minister as he stands in the pulpit. The measure of at- 
tention we pay to the one may be the measure we pay to 
the other. The voice of the individual can scarcely be of 
greater significance than the voice of the Church. Have we 
stopped to think that these excellent folders on programs 
and procedures are to provide the avenues through which 
we are to give expression to the living message of our 
minister? 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WE vary our usual introduction to the subjects dealt with 
in this department to report receipt from many sources of 
expressions of esteem for the late Dr. Steimle and appre- 
ciation of his helpful co-operation. He was a kind of gen- 
eral adviser, to whom clergymen, officials of the church, 
musicians, administrators, educators and lay folk went with 
their problems and always with a resultant advantage to 
them. He was, we conclude, a general practitioner in the 
pastoral sphere and not a specialist. In that remark we are 
distinguishing him from the specialist whom a great surgeon 
is said to have described as a person knowing more and 
more about less and less. 

In a recent issue, on the page devoted to the Luther 
League topics, a reference was made to the former editor 
of that department, Dr. H. C. Roehner. Dr. Roehner’s health 
compelled his retirement from the pastorate some years ago, 
after an unusually busy and influential career. He now re- 
sides in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


The Pope and Japan 

SomeEsBopy IN ITaLy and in Vatican City evidently “read 
between the lines” or drew inferences from a conversation 
with the Vatican authorities on or about October 13 with 
the result that a press despatch appeared in American jour- 
nals to the effect that the Pope had addressed Catholic mis- 
sionaries in the Orient, instructing them to side with Japan 
and against China wherever Communists were defending 
China. We read the announcement at 5.00 P. M. in a Phila- 
delphia evening paper and heard it denied six hours later 
by the announcer who speaks at 11.00 P. M. for the Press 
Radio Bureau. Within forty-eight hours categorical denials 
of such favoritism came from the Pope, and affirmation of 
the strict neutrality of the Holy See to Japan and China 
was published in prominent positions in the American 
newspapers. 

There is no reason to question the verity of the later an- 
nouncement of neutrality: the Vatican’s “department of 
state” is too shrewd to become officially involved in a definite 
espousal of the side of either party to the Far Eastern dis- 
turbance, unless perhaps Russia should go in. But some- 
body within two steps of the official spokesman or spokes- 
men for the Pope told the representative of an American 
press bureau what first appeared in the American papers. 
It is not the custom of foreign correspondents of either the 
Associated or the United Press to make up news for the 
newspapers they serve. That kind of journalism interferes 
with the continuation of their salaries. 


An Over-ridden Steed 


In our purely personal opinion, the attention paid to Com- 
munists and Communism by the Vatican’s representatives 
and by others in touch with public trends in the world calls 
for careful appraisal. We want no misunderstanding of this 
remark. Communism as it exists in Russia and elsewhere, 
to the degree we have specific statements of its principles, 
is based on the philosophy of Karl Marx. It is absolutely 
materialistic and an open, virulent enemy of Christianity, 
Judaism, Mohammedanism and (we infer) of Shintoism in 
Japan. There can be no compromises with it by the Chris- 
tian Church anywhere at any time. It is basically deceptive 
of its own followers because it denies the existence of the 
human soul, experience of the personal God Who is a spirit, 
and the possibility of any super-earthly destiny for man or 
supernatural aid for him. But— 

The philosophy of Karl Marx is not the only foe of the 
Gospel, and the conditions under which the Marxian type 
of materialism has flourished, often seem (seem, we say) 
to result from ecclesiastical neglect and indifference to the 


cultural, economic and civil rights of the masses of the peo- 
ple. We are sufficiently free in this part of the world to 
enjoy the right to go back of phenomena in an effort to 
ascertain causes. 

It cannot be said of the Vatican that its diplomacy is en- 
tirely without self-seeking. Indeed it does not pretend to 
rest on policies that other diplomats cannot easily under- 
stand. What the Pope’s advisers often do reveal is mys- 
terious preparedness for the future. The conquest of Abys- 
sinia by Mussolini was not rebuked by the Vatican. Vatican 
City is at this writing the only state that has “recognized” 
the insurgent party in Spain. The Centrists in the German 
Reich were for restoration of Germany’s Evangelical people 
to Roman Catholicism first, and for the restoration of civic 
Germany second. Now, apparently, three of the world’s five 
dictators can “play ball together” with canon balls, and en- 
joy the Vatican’s favor because they agree in condemning 
Communism. It doesn’t make sense. If we desire to restore 
communists to the faith of their fathers, we shall need to 
change the conditions that gave rise to Communism. 


Societies with Secret Oaths 

WE OCCASIONALLY see references to a debate about the egg 
and the chicken—which comes first—and we remember 
hearing that query discussed fifty years ago. Also we do 
not know whether the small boys’ happiness in forming a 
secret society is the source or a copy of adult organizations 
that maintain sentries, secrets and strange suits. Certainly 
there is evidence of the continuation of a childhood spirit 
in the parades, uniforms and ‘rites of the average secret 
society. It is these readily explainable sources of their for- 
mation and continuance that make such separatistic groups 
permissible where the social structure is not under strain 
and where the secret societies are not the victims of mag- 
netic leaders who are possessed by vagaries or selfish am- 
bitions. But it ought to be deemed against public welfare 
for these groups to maintain hidden organizations that en- 
gage in the support of partisan objectives, undertake to 
mete out punishment of criminals or conduct religious wor- 
ship, unless the government under which they live is such 
as to require secrecy. 

If you have the leisure and have access to Sir Walter 
Scott’s fiction, read his “Anne of Geierstine.” It is a good 
story, and among other features it contains a description of 
the Vehm Gericht, a tribunal of justice that met in caves 
and cellars and meted out punishment to those whom it was 
persuaded to judge. Trace some of the prejudices in the 
first half of the nineteenth century to their origins and find 
secret societies that were the harboring places for conspir- 
acies that brought on disgraceful rioting and iniquitous 
crimes. Among the sources of rabid class hatred were the 
statements about blood oaths and destructive intentions of 
innocent people. These could be circulated and given 
credence as long as they were not-exposed to the light of 
publicity, but fed to the credulous and easily unbalanced 
portions of every community. Every place has the makings 
of a mob, if its unthinking are skillfully aroused. 

We are not asserting that any secret society is entirely 
useless nor that all secret societies are the breeders of in- 
justice and prejudice. But any secret society can be ex- 
posed to the persuasion of demagogs and unbalanced agita- 
tors. So long as secrecy is preserved, the fires of social 
destructiveness can smoulder and gain power that for a 
time can get beyond control. Secrecy—secret oaths and 
secret obligations—enable such social catastrophes to occur. 

We believe recent and past illustrations of the above 
happenings should make members of secret societies uneasy 
about their influence. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“Q COME LET US WORSHIP AND BOW 
DOWN; 
LET US KNEEL BEFORE THE LORD 
OUR MAKER.” 


There never is a time in which we cannot 
raise our voices in praise and thanksgiving 
to Him Who watches over us. 


O Father, we would thank Thee 
For all Thy love has given; 
Our present joy of sonship 
Our future joy of heaven; 
The life which sin has blighted 
So wondrously restored 
By our mysterious union 
With Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Rich gifts of life and gladness— 
A new and heav’nly birth, 
Baptismal waters flowing 
To cleanse the sons of earth; 
The strength in which to follow 
The steps that Jesus trod; 
And love beyond all knowledge 
Which calls us sons of God. 


O mercy all abundant 
Bestow on us today! 

O hope of future glory 
Which fadeth not away! 
By God’s great love begotten 
To living hope and sure, 
May we at Christ’s appearing 

Be pure as He is pure. 


For all Thy gifts, O Father, 
Our hymns of praise arise,— 
The love which calls us children, 
The hope which purifies; 
The grace by which we offer 
A service glad and free; 
The earnest of perfection 
Of fuller life with Thee. 
—Ada R. Greenaway. 


Once there was a statue of a lovely girl 
standing in the Greek market place. A 
little slave girl liked it so much that she 
came every day to look at it. One day she 
decided that she could wear her robe just 
like the girl of the statue. The next day 
she decided to keep her face clean and 
lovely like the girl’s face. One day, as she 
stood gazing at the statue, people gath- 
ered around in wonder because she looked 
so much like the statue. 

Jesus is our perfect Example. Let us go 
every day to look at Him and copy Him, 
and some day we will be like Him —Junior 
Life. 


Has your religion any difficulty in it? or 
is it in all respects easy to you? Are you 
simply taking your own pleasure in your 
mode of living, or do you find your pleas- 
ure in submitting to God’s pleasure? In 
a word, is your religion a work? For if it 
be not, it is not religion at all—Newman. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS 
By C. W. Fullwood 


THE ANNUAL APPEARANCE and disappear- 
ance of the birds have furnished prob- 
lems of theorizing speculations to the 
ornithologists of all ages. The colonists 
from England brought over a curious bit 
of British folklore to the effect that birds 
were accustomed to hibernate in caves, 
rocks, and hollow trees. In Cornwall there 
was a theory that swallows hid in the bot- 
tom of rivers and sea. It was said they 
had been “found sitting in old deepe Tynne 
works and in holes in the sea cliffes.” 

Olaus Magnus, a banished Scandinavian 
bishop, living in Rome, published in the 
sixteenth century a work full of ornitho- 
logical absurdities. He told on the au- 
thority of old fishermen that torpid swal- 
lows had been drawn up in nets, and 
came to life after being warmed. He even 
gave a detailed account of the birds seek- 
ing a winter home in the clay at the bot- 
tom of the river. Once this fishermen’s 
story was printed in Latin, on the authority 
of a bishop, it actually became a scientific 
fact and superseded the old theory of 
hibernation in caves and holes. 

Bishop Godwin formed a new theory of 
hibernation in satellites in the solar sys- 
tem. This was elaborated by Charles Mor- 
ton, an Oxford scholar who in his old age 
was a resident of a town in Massachusetts. 
He preached a sermon from a text in 
Jeremiah, from which he constructed a 
theory that all kinds of migratory birds 
sought winter homes among the valleys 
and mountains of the moon. If some dis- 
sented that this was too long a wing flight, 
Morton was willing to compromise upon 
the suggestion that the earth might have 
smaller satellites—‘little undiscovered gull 
islands in the heavens for the birds to 
roost upon.” After Morton’s death the 
speculative Cotton Mather adopted the 
theory, and wrote a letter to the Royal 
Society, in which he suggested that the 
marvelous flights of pigeons in the col- 
onies made plausible the existence of a 
near-at-hand satellite, from which came 
these myriads of birds and to which they 
retired at the season’s close. But the Eng- 
lish colonists after their settlement in the 
New World came in such close touch with 
nature that they came to accept our more 
natural solution of the annual migration 
of the birds. 

It is a far cry from the scientific grop- 
ings of the sixteenth century to the wide- 
awake ornithology of this twentieth cen- 
tury, and yet how little we know of the 
manner of the migration of our birds! Who 
knows when they come, or the exact time 
of their going? We hear the advance 
guard merrily chirping some early spring 
morning, and then suddenly they are all 
around us. It is a fact that more birds 
remain with us in the winter than in for- 
mer years. Bluebirds have been known 
to remain very late in the year, and the 
yellow-rump warbler has been seen in the 
winter. Indeed, it is not the rigors of our 


winters that cause the birds to leave us, 
but the scarcity of food. In mild winters 
a variety of the feathered tribe can be 
found in this locality. If a plentiful sup- 
ply of seeds and other bird food was ob- 
tainable, most of our birds would remain 
with us the year round. 

The winter of 1903, the coldest in thirty 
years, there was a surprising number of 
birds around my home, Nyack, New York. 
How they managed to live with the ther- 
mometer ten and fifteen degrees below 
zero was beyond me. Even the downy 
woodpecker I saw one cold day drumming 
away on a tree in front of my window, 
and he found some dainty morsels which 
he ate with gusto. Dr. Abbott tells of see- 
ing catbirds in winter. Indeed, a warm, 
sunshiny day in mid-winter will call out 
a number of birds that we thought were 
safe in the Southland. Are they becoming 
acclimated or do they find it easier to 
sustain life owing to the increasing num- 
ber of bird lovers who scatter food where 
the birds can get it? 

To the casual observer, the arrival of 
the birds in the spring seems to be quite 
regular, and many insist that however late 
a bird may be any one season, he is never 
earlier than a given date. 

Thus the common house wren is migra- 
tory, remaining with us only from late in 
April until late in September. Some have 
said that the wrens are never seen before 
May 1, and then they are here in full 
force. Let one watch for the first birds 
of the season; wander all day about thicket 
and woodland as early as April 1, and you 
will be surprised at the number of birds 
that will come and go unsuspected by the 
careless observer, because he has not pen- 
etrated the haunts where these advanced 
couriers are awaiting the full company of 
the feathered songsters. There is more to 
be learned about birds in one hour of the 
early morning than in weeks of midday 
sunshine. 

In fact, there is no regularity that can 
be depended upon in the arrival of our 
birds. Certain species are the advance 
guard; the bluebird, robin, wood thrush, 
catbird, yellow-breasted chat and the 
brown thrush are among the early arrivals. 
The catbird especially comes early to be 
on hand for the May foliage, and will often 
be found hiding in the thickets early in 
April. And he is noticeably silent in con- 
trast to his volubility in the summer. The 
warblers too are uncertain in their coming 
and going, and, curiously, sudden changes 
of weather seem to influence their move- 
ments. They apparently can foretell at- 
mospheric changes with a certainty that 
would put an official weather forecaster 
to blush. 


It is safe to assert that there are a few 
of certain species always sent ahead to spy 
out the land as to the prospects for an 
early food supply and to return and report 
to the main army, for occasional birds will 
be met with in early April, and then will 
suddenly disappear, as if they had found a 
scarcity in their usual feeding grounds and 
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wing back to halt the main body in their 
northern flight. For as Darwin remarked, 
“Most animals and plants keep to their 
proper homes, and do not needlessly wan- 
der about, as is seen even with migratory 
birds, which almost always return to the 
same spot.” Careful observation leads to 
the conclusion that the flight of our sum- 
mer birds to their Southern homes com- 
mences very soon after the period of in- 
cubation is over. After they have reared 
their young here, they one by one, squad 
by squad, commence their journey south- 
ward. This departure commences really in 
the latter part of August. This is becom- 
ing less in late years. May it be in years 
to come that the migratory birds will be 
the exception and not the rule—Selected. 


AN OLD FOGY’S FAITH 
By D. Earl Daniel 


OLD, DID you say? Yes! Old as the hills 

Our faith is recorded in time’s annals; 

We believe in a Way that was tested and 
tried, 


And found satisfying by those who have . 


died. 


Old, did you say? And so is the race, 

And the method by which you are setting 
the pace; 

The desire to do as you please in this life, 


. Comes down from the past, with the 


savage was rife. 


Sure, our faith is old, yet is ever new; 

It satisfies me and will satisfy you; 

It guides us along with service and song, 

Spreading peace and good will as we 
journey along. 


Yes, our faith is old, but it meets the de- 


mand 

For a guide to life in a strange pilgrim 
land; 

Our faith will be old when the last sun 
is set, 

Like fresh air and sunlight, it must be 
used yet. —Exchange. 


LAUGH WITH THEM 
By Zelia M. Walters 


Tom GOT A SPLASH of mud on his clothes 
as he was running to school, and wiped 
it off with his handkerchief. Then later 
‘in the ball game he got too warm, and 
wiped his face with the handkerchief, 
smearing himself with mud. The other 
boys and girls shouted with laughter at 
his funny appearance. But, when Tom 
looked in the glass and saw how he looked, 
he laughed, too, as loudly as any one. So 
all the laughter died away. Tom washed 
his face, and the game went on. 

“You can’t tease old Tom,” said the boys. 
“He can laugh at a joke on himself.” 

But Ted is different. When he has some 
funny little mishap that makes others 

. laugh, instead of joining them, he goes off 
and sulks about it. “You’ve got no right 
to laugh at me,” he says, and then every- 
one laughs harder. .The mischievous boys 
and girls are looking for a chance to tease 


_ Ted because he takes it so hard. If he 
- could just learn once to laugh with the 


others when the joke is on him, he would 
-no longer be the subject of teasing—Sel. 
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BEING ALIVE 


WHAT Is FINER than a person who is fully 
and thoroughly alive? Alive, that is, in 
mind and spirit. It is glorious to be fully 
alive in body, with every nerve and muscle 
athrill with health. But that in itself does 
not mean much to your friends and asso- 
ciates, but being intellectually alive is one 
of the secrets of an attractive personality. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the famous 
author, was one of the best-liked men of 
his time. William Dean Howells, in his 
reminiscences, tells this incident of Holmes. 
An acquaintance once said to him: 

“Holmes, you are intellectually the most 
alive man I ever knew.” 

“IT am, I am,” cried the doctor, with vivid 
satisfaction in the fact; “from the crown 
of my head to the sole of my foot, I’m 
alive, I’m alive!” 

And so he was, to the end of his long 
and useful life. At sixty, Dr. Holmes won- 
dered if he were getting too old to write 
his next book, “The Poet at the Breakfast- 
table.” Mr. Howells tells how the query 
was answered: 

“He lived twenty-five years after that 
self-question at sixty, and after eighty he 
continued to prove that threescore was not 
the limit of a man’s intellectual activity or 
literary charm.” 

His quality of being alive was a big 
factor in his long and useful life. 

To look with alert and friendly eyes at 
other people, to be interested in the things 


‘that interest them, is to go far on the road 


to being well liked. This comes more 
naturally and easily to some folks than to 
others, but it is a gift that can be cul- 
tivated. Try it; it is well worth your while. 

If you are sometimes bothered by a feel- 
ing of awkwardness, or an inability to 
think of anything to say when in the com- 
pany of others, the surest remedy is to be- 
come genuinely alive to something that in- 
terests the other person. This takes your 
thoughts away from yourself, and so re- 
lieves your embarrassment, and, at the 
same time, is a nice courtesy to your com- 
panion, one that usually will be appre- 
ciated. To do this well and acceptably 
takes practice, but the ability is worth the 
effort. 

The heart of the matter has been sum- 
med up in a very few words by a very 
wise man, long, long ago. You can find 
the saying a part of a verse in the old 
Book: “A man that hath friends must 
show himself friendly.” 

—C. S. in Boy Life. 


WHY CAT FAMILY DIDN’T 
MOVE 


Mrs. Dapptep Gray lived in the barn 
where the hay was stored with her three 
little kittens. One kitty was black and one 
white and one gray just like his mamma 
cat. When they got big enough to open 
their eyes Mrs. Dappled Gray told her kit- 
ens all about the lovely big house and the 
milk and bread which they should have 
when they got big enough to go there for 
their meals as she did. Every time Mamma 
Cat came back from the house she told 
the kittens about the lovely romp she had 
with the baby and how sunny and nice it 
was there, till they could hardly wait to 
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go and see it all for themselves. One day 
Mamma Cat said, “I have found a nice 
new house for you in a very large trunk, 
where some old clothes are kept, and I 
think we will move in at once.” Then she 
picked up black kitty and walked right 
out of the barn with him in her mouth. 
Mamma Cat went into the hall upstairs, 
and dropped black kitty in the open trunk 
there. Then she started for white kitty. 
But what do you think! The lady who 
owned the trunk came out, and, seeing it 
open, shut it with a bang. She did not 
know that a dear little fat kitten was in 
there. Oh how frightened Mamma Cat was 
when she came back with white kitty! She 
scratched and clawed the trunk, and 
rushed to the lady who was playing with 
her baby in another room. “Mee-ow, 
mee-ow! You have your baby, and I want 
mine,” she cried, and rubbed against her 
dress. The lady saw Mamma Cat jump on 
the trunk and scratch it with her sharp 
claws. “What can the matter be?” said 
the lady; and she opened her trunk. There 
cuddled up in the clothes was black kitty, 
sound asleep. Before the lady could ask 
Mamma Cat a single question, she had 
picked up black kitty out of the trunk and 
started for the old home and the barn. 
When she got the three babies back in the 
hay, Mrs. Dappled Gray Cat told them that 
the house was a very nice place to go, but 
the barn was the best home to bring up 
little kitties. 


THINKING 


AT niGutT before I sleep I lie 
And think and think, and wonder why. 
Why tables have legs and cannot walk; 
Why pitchers have mouths and cannot 
talk. 
Why needles have eyes and cannot wink; 
Why pins have heads and cannot think. 
Why houses have wings and cannot fly; 
Why flowers have beds and cannot lie. 
Why clocks have hands and cannot 
write; 
Why combs have teeth and cannot bite. 
I think and think till I can’t sleep, 
And have to start in counting sheep! 
—Exchange. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Carrot Satap.—To two grated carrots 
add two cupfuls shredded lettuce, a little 
grated onion, a tablespoonful of chopped 
green pepper and one-half cupful of 
French dressing. Serve on lettuce leaves. 


Eggless Chocolate Cake 


Two squares of chocolate, one cupful 
sugar, one tablespoonful melted shorten- 
ing, one teaspoonful soda, one cupful milk, 
one and one-half cupfuls bread flour, one 
teaspoonful vanilla, one-third teaspoon- 
ful salt. Dissolve the soda in one-half 
cupful milk. Grate the chocolate and melt 
it in the remainder of the milk. Mix to- 
gether the sugar and shortening, add 
vanilla, salt the soda dissolved in the 
milk, add the flour, beat thoroughly. Then 
beat in the milk, still hot, in which the 
chocolate has been melted. Bake in a loaf 
about fifty minutes in a moderate oven. 
This cake will keep crisp for several days. 
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A CHANCE FOR PEACE 


A Christian Can Help Cure Conflict 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Colossians 3: 1-17. The Sunday School Lesson for November 7 


PEACE HAS A PERSONAL suggestion and im- 
plication. It applies directly to the indi- 
vidual. It indicates something of his char- 
acter. His disposition and temperament 
may be judged by whether or not he fol- 
lows the ways of peace. It may be taken 
for granted that the Christian keeps in 
communion with Christ, the Prince of 
Peace, and consequently diligently avoids 
conflict. The crux of the situation is main- 
taining such relation to Christ as provides 
freedom from strife. It goes without say- 
ing that no one who is with Christ can 
deliberately foster or further strife. There 
is something of the hypocrite in a profess- 
ing Christian who is hard to live with be- 
cause he finds delight in strife of one kind 
or another. Such a man has not the essen- 
tials of Christian character. He probably 
has not yet learned the goal of personal 
peace for himself, or the way to that 
peace. 

We talk much of peace these days, and 
usually we think in world terms. We are 
disturbed by the upset of the world, and 
are deeply concerned about the multiply- 
ing movements for world peace. We read 
of peace in the labor organizations, and 
between employers and employees. To 
work for peace is offered as a promising 
field for useful service. But what Paul 
wrote starts with peace for the person. As 
persons of peace increase in number the 
peace of the world draws nearer. The path 
to peace—Paul makes three suggestions. 


Abide in Christ 


“If ye abide in me, and my word abide 
in you,” was the rule Jesus laid down for 
attaining the basic qualities of Christian 
character. Much is said about character; 
Christian character is discussed as a 
worthy object of quest or labor. But no 
man can make such a character for him- 
self. It must come from Christ. We seek 
it in seeking Him. Christ’s life makes 
Christian character possible. As a fore- 
runner there must be purposeful getting 
rid of sins and the tendency to sin. Be- 
sides there must be a striving after right- 
eousness, it is a striving to have Christ’s 
righteousness as our own, for no right- 
eousness of man can stand before God. 
So we must think of divine things, the 
things above, and set our affection on the 
things of God. All this comes about when 
Christ dwells in us. His entrance drives 
out lowering things, such as strife and con- 
flict. We rise into a new life, a new kind 
of life, a life that seeks peace and en- 
deavors to live in peace. 


Avoid Known Sins 


Most of our sins we know about. Most 
of the sins we repeat are familiar to us. 
We do not refuse the repetitions, even 
though knowing that thereby we add more 
sins. These tendencies to sins of various 
kinds are to be pushed aside, suppressed, 
not allowed even passing recognition. We 
are to kill the leanings toward sins; there 


is no excuse for not killing these sins of 
which we have knowledge, perhaps the 
knowledge of experience. To allow and 
encourage and practice these known sins 
is to bid for the wrath of God. God would 
not be just and righteous if He did not 
call a halt on such a.-life. This is not re- 
served for a final punishment only, but 
sins gather heavy toll long before that. 
But Christians put aside these things on 
receiving Christ. They are in the position 
of people who can do this if they let the 
power of Christ be exercised in them. Yet 
they are in danger of becoming careless, 
at least in thinking, in speaking, or even 
in lying. The unclean speech of a foul 
mouth has at times been chargeable against 
Christians. Nothing like this should occur, 
for the Christian has “put off the old 
man,” and has put on Christ, so that, as a 
new creature in Christ Jesus, all his life 
should express itself in ways that are 
above reproach. This may not all be ac- 
complished momentarily. It takes time to 
grow Christian character. The hope for 
success in growing it, is in keeping Christ 
to the fore and in following in His steps. 


Accept Christ’s Offer 


What is His offer? First of all Himself; 
we can have Him as our very own, as 
teacher and example and ever-present 
helper. He is as much concerned about 
us as we can be ourselves. He puts His 
all at our call. He responds graciously 
and generously; thus we can be sure of 
attaining a strifeless, peaceful life. Verses 
12 to 17 are encouraging, for they set be- 
fore us what we are expected to do, and 
are assured we can do with Christ’s help. 
So much depends on us in this whole mat- 
ter. Not that we can by act of will or deed 
of hand achieve the state of righteousness 
that men like and God approves, but we 
can at least let God have His way. If we 
do this He will do the rest. The first im- 
pulse toward a peaceful life is the desire 
for it, and being so controlled by the de- 
sire as to be made willing to accept Christ 
with His teaching plan for our life.. Re- 
duced to simplest terms, the path to peace 
for a person, or for the world, is the ac- 
ceptance of Christ. This throws respon- 
sibility back on individual Christians, for 
each in his place is to become a leaven in 
the lump to work diligently and contin- 
uously, even though slowly, for the estab- 
lishment of world peace. Verse 17 lays the 
obligation directly on the Christian—He is 
to do everything in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and in His name be thankful unto 
God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
November 1-7 
New Life in Christ. Colossians 3: 1-11. 
The Peace of Christ. Colossians 3: 12-17. 
Christian Ethics in the Home. Eph. 6: 1-9. 
. Christian Ethics in Society. Eph. 4: 25-32. 
The Gift of Peace. John 14: 25-31. 
t. Peace Among Brethren. Matthew 5: 21-26. 
When Peace Reigns. Micah 4: 1-5. 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY 
YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


By Paul M. Kinports, D.D. 


II 


Wuat asout the youth of our church? 
Is there a need to mobilize the love, 
strength, courage, energy, and optimism 
of our Lutheran young men and women? 
The answer, we believe, is yes. We need a 
church-wide youth movement, but, unlike 
the youth divisions of the black shirts, the 
blue shirts, the brown shirts, and other 
nationalistic organizations, our youth 
movement must be a spiritual awakening, 
a mobilization of youth for God, for Christ 
and His Church. 

Religion has always had a youth move- 
ment and we can call it the world’s great- 
est. It began with that adventurous group 
of young Jews who heard the call of Jesus 
and followed Him. Since that time, high- 
minded and adventurous youth in every 
generation have heard the call of Jesus, 
responded to His message of salvation and 
regeneration, and brought new life to the 
Church and new interpretations to His 
message of faith and love. 

Proud, blood-scenting Saul, in the 
strength of his young manhood becomes 
persecuted Paul and the mightiest mes- 
senger of God’s atoning love. A young 
monk, Martin Luther, writes his ninety- 
five theses before he is thirty-four years 
old, and with this declaration of the soul’s 
independence of man-made religions be- 
gins the greatest Reformation known since 
the days of Christ. 

The greatest achievement of the Chris- 
tian Church in the last one hundred years 
is the missionary enterprise. John A. 
Mackay says, “There is simply nothing 
comparable in the history of mankind to 
the last hundred odd years of Christian 
missions.” The story of missions is the 
story of hundreds of young men and 
women who went out to pioneer as pas- 
tors, teachers, nurses, in the far-away 
lands, and in the fields ripe unto the har- 
vest in the homeland as well. 

It ever remains the duty of the Church 
to fortify her youth spiritually, assisting 
them through her program to help build 
a spiritual wall against sin and the flood- 
ing misfortunes of life, for as they are 
developed spiritually they are helping to 
build a better world. 

We cannot escape the stubborn fact that 
far too many of our young people are lost 
to our congregations and the Church at 
large each year. There are many con- 
tributing causes. It has been correctly 
sated: “Every influence in the world is 
against the sermon preached on Sunday.” 

These tremendous losses present a tre- 
mendous challenge. Pastors, teachers, and 
congregations may well enlist youth in the 
services of the Church. 

Of course it will necessitate training 
and guidance and exhortation and encour- 
agement. Whatever the efforts put forth 
will be well spent. 

What is the program that has been de- 
veloped for the youth of the Church? It 
includes worship, preaching, teaching, fel- 
lowship, and activities of various types. 
In this the Church has felt a definite re- 
sponsibility to young people. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


STRANGE BLOODS 
Lesson: Acts 17: 24-28 


PAUL NEVER FACED a more intellectually 
distinguished audience than when he spoke 
in the Areopagus at Athens. If you would 
read the whole story, begin at the sixteenth 
verse of Acts 17. Some of the Greek 
philosophers heard him preaching in the 
market place and, ever on the alert for 
something new, invited him to speak where 
they were accustomed to meet. They were 
specially interested in his assurance of 
the resurrection and no doubt expected 
him to speak more fully on that subject. 
There never has been a people to whom 
death has not been-a challenging mystery. 

But Paul’s belief in the resurrection was 
not the result of intellectual argument. It 
was a religious faith and it was based on 
his new Christian hope in Christ Jesus. So 
he spoke on other aspects of his faith. The 
section of his address in our lesson has to 
do with the fatherhood of God and the 
consequent relationship between the races. 
To a proud race, accustomed to call all 
other races barbarians, this doctrine was 
most unpopular. If we were fully able to 
measure the influence of racial pride in 
setting Jew and Greek and Roman against 
Jesus and His followers, we would dis- 
cover it as one of the principal factors. 
After all these centuries vital Christianity 
still faces racial hatred as one of its most 
bitter foes. 


God’s Fatherhood 


Racial prejudice is a sin against God. 
Let us not hedge on this proposition. It is 
just as much a sin as personal hatred of a 
neighbor. After all; race relations are 
simply human relations transferred to 
groups of people. The very same prin- 
ciples apply to my relationship to my 
African or Oriental neighbor as to my 
other neighbors. For, as Paul points out, 
we are all children of God. When our 
Bible accounts for the origin of the human 
race it begins with one man, Adam, on 
whom God stamped His image. We think 
of that image as a moral likeness rather 
than physical, of course! And yet, even 
physically, humanity is vastly more alike, 
than it is like any other creation. Christ 
re-emphasized the unity of the human 
race. Indeed, in Himself, He has given the 
human race its most perfect unity. He is 
Saviour and Pattern for all. Every man 
has some likeness to Him and to His 
Father. There are no strange bloods in 
the family of God. 


Differences 


It would be foolish to ignore the differ- 
ences in the races. Yet any large family 
will show marked differences between the 
children. We might expect differences in 
the family of the heavenly Father. 

Appearances are different. The color of 
the skin, the shape and slant of the eyes, 
the color of the hair, the average height 
of the people, all these mark racial dif- 
ferences. Many of them are due to racial 


isolation and to the climate and type of 
country in which people have lived. All 
of us have experienced the change that 
comes by the change in the seasons or by 
our visit to a warmer or colder climate. 
Suppose one should live in a tropical 
country, never leaving it. Suppose one’s 
family had lived in that same climate for 
generation on generation. Suppose con- 
tacts were almost never made with other 
peoples. Suppose marriage was always 
within this same restricted group. Would 
it not be expected that certain racial marks 
would become permanent and more and 
more exaggerated as the centuries passed? 

And these differences in appearance are 
very superficial at the most. Quite re- 
cently a Hindu, whose Aryan racial back- 
ground is similar to that of most of us, 
was refused admittance to a New York 
City hotel because his skin was dark. Yet 
he was a university graduate and a most 
delightful companion. Whatever the dif- 
ferences between races and whatever their 
cause, as Christians we must believe that 
all are equally children of God. 


Isolation 

We have noted the effect of isolation on 
increasing racial differences. Before the 
Great War hopeful students of world af- 
fairs had prophesied that the increasing 
ease in transportation would eventually 
end racial hatred. They were probably 
right in naming travel as a strong factor 
for world peace, but they expected their 
dreams to come true too soon. If isolation 
were the only cause of war, they would 
certainly have full grounds fort their hopes. 
But isolation is one of the causes. 

Josiah Strong wrote, “If men get near 
enough to discover one another, they will 
find that they have more in common than 
in difference.” The terrible state of in- 
ternational relations today must not blind 
us to the fact that great progress has been 
made in racial understanding. Even in 
the countries where political majorities are 
fomenting racial hatred, great numbers of 
the people still hold to their Christian love 
for all men. The mastery of isolation will 
help to world understanding, but it will 
not be enough. 


Compensating Philosophies 

By the term compensating philosophies 
is meant the support we seek in argument 
and reason for that which seems to be to 
our advantage. The human race is great 
at alibis. We want support in religion and 
philosophy for what we want to do. This 
is usually unconsciously done. The treat- 
ment given the negro offers a good (or 
bad) example. The white race found in 
the negro cheap labor and was able to 
live easily and in comparative luxury be- 
cause of the work of slaves. Something 
within man unconsciously reminded him 
that this was wrong if the negro was a 
human being of the same character as 
himself. So he began to question whether 
the negro was not of a lower type of life. 
He turned to the Bible and claimed Ham 


as the ancestor of the race, his mark being 
the dark skin of the negro. He found the 
hand of God in the whole plan by which 
the lesser would serve the greater. These 
and many other arguments grew into an 
assurance of racial superiority on the part 
of the whites. 

In Germany today we can see the theory 
of racial superiority built up to overcome 
the influence of the too powerful Jewish 
bankers and industrialists. It is made to 
seem imperative for the future of the na- 
tion that the Jew be unthroned and ban- 
ished. A compensating philosophy was 


developed. 
A False God 


The logical result of racial hatred is the 
worship of a false God. It is not the God 
Whom Jesus called Father that the despiser 
of any race dare worship. What blasphemy 
to claim approval by the Father of our 
Lord for the conquest of Ethiopia, or the 
battle for Franco the dictator in Spain. 
Could He smile upon the devastation of 
defenseless villages or the bombing of in- 
nocent women and children? Our Father 
is the father of all men, of all races. The 
mission of Jesus recognizes no color line. 


Our Father’s Children 


The world program of Christianity would 
be vitally altered if we were to believe in 
racial superiority. Many of the weak- 
nesses of the missionary endeavor of the 
past were due to this failure to appreciate 
the good in other races. Sometimes the 
white race has thought of Christianization 
in the terms of clothes and customs and 
the like. Otto Justice Baab in “Jesus 
Christ, Our Lord” devotes a chapter to 
race relations. Here is a suggestive quo- 
tation: “It is true that the heathen needs 
to be saved, not from his nudity neces- 
sarily, that is no longer an exclusively 
pagan condition, but from ideas and prac- 
tices that hold body and soul in bondage.” 
The new emphasis in our missionary pro- 
gram on the growth of a native church is 
wholesome. The American missionary to 
another nation does not seek to make 
Americans but Christians. 

Wherever a child is born into the world 
there is a child of God. He may never 
realize this relationship. He may never 
even hear of it, unless we do our duty as 
witnesses for Christ. Every child of our 
father is related to us. No matter whether 
the skin is white, or black, brown, or yel- 
low, every child has a claim on us. Let 
us recognize that claim. Let us fight 
against the seeming strangeness of their 
blood. As we enlarge our circle of love 
and friendship we shall find our love for 
the Father growing. We cannot despise any 
race and truly love and serve God. 

* * * % 

To Leavers: Topic date, November 14. 
Have your members state any racial an-~ 
tipathies they may have and seek to 
analyze them. Seek to have them realize 
that hating a race is just as unchristian 
as hating a person. The cost to the world 
of race hatreds might also be discussed. 
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Lutheran World Almanac 


Published and copyrighted by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, 39 East 35th St., 
New York, N. Y. 384 pages, large octavo. 
On sale by the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, $1.25, plus postage. 


The recently issued Lutheran World 
Almanac is Volume VIII in a series which 
represents one of the valuable accomplish- 
ments of the National Lutheran Council. 
When that agency of co-operation amongst 
the general bodies of Lutherans in this 
country was organized, a department of 
statistics and for the exchange of valuable 
information was at once established and 
organized, In 1921 the first World Almanac 
was prepared and issued. It represented 
a memorial of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of Luther’s heroic “Here I stand” 
at the Diet of Worms. It contained a total 
of 966 pages, sub-divided into an intro- 
duction and sixteen chapters. Of these the 
last was a ministerial directory of the Lu- 
theran Church in America. Part Two was 
a recognition of the Quadricentennial of 
the Diet at Worms. Part Three was a con- 
densed history of the synods of America. 
Statistical information of great value oc- 
cupied the remainder of the volume. 

The Church was not sufficiently appre- 
ciative of the labor involved to make the 
succeeding numbers of the Almanac equal 
in size to the first. Doubtless it was not 
necessary, since much of the statistical in- 
formation was not subject to annual 
changes. Recently the economic situation 
made it desirable for an interval of three 
years to elapse between the issuance of the 
seventh and eighth volumes, but the pres- 
ent issue is amply worthy of a position in 
the series. It will have a place quite its 
own because upon its editorial staff the 
late Dr. G. L. Kieffer served for the last 
time. 

While the potnese is perhaps of more 
value to pastors and publishers than to 
anyone else, there is enough information 
of general interest to justify a large sale 
of the work. Being an almanac, Section 
One naturally consists of the Calendar. 
It is, however, an ecclesiastical rather than 
a civil calendar, and in connection with 
each day of the year 1937 there is a scrip- 
tural selection, the Gospels and the Epis- 
tles for the Sundays of the Church Year 
are recorded, and the names of noted 
Christians and outstanding events in the 
history of the Church fill out the lines 
given to each day of the year on the cal- 
endar pages. 

Section Two follows the precedent of the 
first volume in consisting of historical 
sketches under the general title, “The Lu- 
theran Church of the World.” Population 
statistics for the various sections of the 
world and other information are found in 
this part of the Almanac. 

Section Three is devoted to the interests 
of “General Lutheran Church Bodies in 
the United States and Canada.” 

Section Four is descriptive of “General 
Co-operative Groups.” Under this title the 
reader finds the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, an official agency, and Federations. Of 


the latter there seem to be two of out- 
standing importance: one of these is the 
American Lutheran Conference and the 
second is the Evangelical Lutheran Syn- 
odical Conference of North America, of 
which the most important unit is the Mis- 
souri Synod. C of this section of the book 
is descriptive of Societies, Conferences 
and Associations. These sub-divide into 
groups Missionary, Educational, and 
Otherwise so that one is impressed by the 
number of combinations found among the 
divisions of Lutherans in America. 

Section Five is historical, beginning with 
a discussion of trends and events, by Dr. 
A. R. Wentz, historian and member of the 
faculty of Gettysburg Seminary. Statis- 
tical information constitutes the major 
portion of the volume. 

Undoubtedly pastors’ studies and church 
offices should contain this book. Some in- 
dication of its contents should circulate 
among members of the congregation, and 
they should be induced to draw upon it 
for material to be distributed at meetings 
and by means of bulletins. One realizes 
the size and enterprises of Lutheranism 
in America and in the world when he sees 
how much space is required to record in- 
formation of its activities and localities. 

N. R. MeEtHorn. 


Little-known Young People of 
the Bible 


By Eveleen Harrison. Round Table 
Press, Inc., New York. Pages 141. Price, 
$1.50. 


True stories about real persons always 
have an appeal; they hold attention. When 
such stories are expertly told the lives and 
adventures of their heroes are never for- 
gotten. There are several young persons 
in the Bible who receive but passing 
notice, but they were a product of their 
times. Fourteen of these little-known 
young people become the central char- 
acters in as many stories in this delightful 
book. The author’s imagination has rev- 
erently and skillfully woven into the 
stories facts and details that are true to 
the natural, political, and religious condi- 
tions in which these young people lived. 
The story titles are at once fascinating, 
such as, A Girl Who Was Kidnapped, The 
Story of a Silver Cup, The Little Lame 
Prince, The Little Girl Who Forgot to 
Open the Door, The Boy Who Dared to 
Tell, and nine others. Anyone who is 
eager to learn the art of making and tell- 
ing stories will not be wasting time in 
reading this book. D. Burt Smirtu. 


“MONEY HELD in the hand of the owner 
takes the color of the heart; it turns to a 
poisonous mass, exhaling an evil odor, in 
the hand of the vicious; it turns to trash 
in the hand of the fool; it shines a long- 
rayed star of powerful emanations in the 
hand of him who loves his fellowmen.” 
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CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR 


1938 


The e calendar retails at 30 cents. 


~ 


PRICE AND PROFIT LIST 


Number Cost Sell Prefit 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

10 2.30 3.00 -70 

45) 5.25 7.50 Ze 

50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Trans~ 
portation extra on quantities of 200 and 
over. Calendars are not returnable. 


INEXPENSIVE GIFT 
CALENDARS 


No. 1732-A 


A series of three inexpensive gift calen- 
dars with appropriate Christmas designs and 
Scripture verses. 


Printed in colors on heavy stock—punched 
and corded for hanging, with attractive cal- 
endar pad. With envelopes. 

Size, 444 x 545 inches. 


THREE DESIGNS 


No. 1732-A. Design of Shepherd Tending 
Sheep. Luke 2:14. 


No 1732-B. Design of Wise Men on Way to 
Bethlehem. Luke 2:11. 


No. 1732-C. Design of Visit of Wise Men. 
Luke 2:10. 
Price, 6 cents each; 60 cents a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


A News Letter from the Rey. Henry 
Manken, Jr. 


UNDER THE nation-wide Promotional Plan 


of the United Lutheran Church, a work- . 
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ers’ “group meeting” was held at Luther 
Memorial Church October 14. After a 
deeply spiritual devotional service, which 
was conducted by the Rev. Ed. G. Goetz, 
president of the Eastern Conference of the 
Synod of Maryland, Dr. Carl C. Ras- 
mussen, president of the synod, introduced 
the first speaker, the Rev. Dr. Amos J. 
Traver, who spoke on “The Master Pas- 
sions of Jesus.” These he showed to be a 
passion for the saving of the lost, a pas- 
sion to teach the truth of God, and a pas- 
sion for service in works of loving mercy. 
In all of this Jesus was motivated by the 
passion of love for the heavenly Father and 
for all of humanity on earth. Through the 
use of an illuminating chart, Dr. Gould 
Wickey demonstrated how the whole serv- 
ice program of the United Lutheran 
Church really grows out of these divine 
passions of the Saviour. 

The Rev. Dr. R. Homer Anderson, super- 
intendent of the Synod of Virginia, then 
addressed the group on the subject of “A 
Program for the Parish.” He declared that 
the ideal and influence of the threefold 
ministry of Jesus, of “preaching, teaching, 
and healing,” must permeate the spirit 
and activity program of every parish. Our 
congregations today need a renovation of 
“faith that worketh by love.” With fervor 
Superintendent Anderson exclaimed, ‘“O 
God, revive Thy church, beginning with 
me.” It was suggested that a congrega- 
tional program of preaching, printing and 
project in this connection, would be help- 


ful. In all this it was also generally agreed . 


that the minister is the responsible leader, 
and that the promotional literature of the 
church should be more widely appreciated 
and read by the laity. The concluding ap- 
peal, which was voiced by the Rev. Dr. 
Wm. C. Schaeffer, Jr., of Allentown, Pa., 
was for reconsecration to the legitimate 
and fundamental tasks of our congrega- 
tions, our synods, and of the United Lu- 
theran Church. “Forward Together—In 
His Name” is the united slogan of the 
church during these critical days of the 
nation and of the world. 

A strong spiritual tone characterized the 
meeting, and the need and urgency of the 
situation which confronts the church were 
seriously contemplated by all present. 


Lutheran Training School Opened 
The eleventh session of the Washington 
Lutheran Training School opened at Lu- 
ther Memorial Church October 25. The 
school is sponsored by the local Lutheran 
Ministerial Association and continues for 
seven successive Monday evenings. Con- 
gregations of all the Lutheran synods rep- 
resented in the National Capital participate 
in this united Lutheran enterprise. Seven 
important courses which deal with the re- 
ligious problems of the various age levels 
of young people are being offered. There 
is also a course on Inner Missions. Credits 
are given toward the Lutheran Standard 
Training Course diploma and that of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. It is expected that the full registra- 
tion will reach one hundred students. 
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The Rev. Henry J. Whiting of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church is the dean of the 
school, and is assisted by the Rev. Howard 
E. Snyder of the United Lutheran Church. 
Miss A. Barbara Wiegand is the secretary- 
treasurer and the Rev. J. Adrian Pfeiffer 
the director of publicity. The Rev. Dr. 
Amos J. Traver addressed the opening 
session of the school. 


Dr. S. T. Nicholas Resigns 


After a notable pastorate of twenty-four 
years in Keller Memorial Lutheran 
Church, Samuel T. Nicholas, D.D., resigned 
and retired from the active ministry. Dur- 
ing Pastor Nicholas’ residence in Wash- 
ington, Keller Memorial Church steadily 
advanced along all lines of membership, 
organization, finance, equipment and spir- 
itual growth. And in the joy of the 
achievements of this outstanding ministry 
Mrs. Nicholas shares with her husband. 
Dr. and Mrs. Nicholas leave behind them 
the love and esteem of one of our largest 
and more influential Lutheran congrega- 
tions in the National Capital and of the 
community in general. Dr. Nicholas was 
generally regarded as a strong gospel 
preacher, a faithful pastor, and an efficient 
executive. He is remembered as an ideal 
Lutheran pastor who in his pulpit utter- 
ances gave no uncertain sound concerning 
the Word of the Lord, who actually cared 
for his people from house to house, and 
who ruled his own spiritual domain with 
wisdom and patience. Dr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
are now living at 7527 Park View Road, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. J. H. Mumper, who succeeds 
Dr. Nicholas, has come to a congregation 
and pastorate fragrant with blessed mem- 
ories, and laden with rich divine poten- 
tialities for the future. 


St. Eric’s New Pastor Arrives 


St. Eric’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the Augustana Synod formally received 
and installed on Sunday, October 3, its 
new pastor, the Rev. Dr. Arthur O. Hjelm, 
St. Eric’s congregation formerly met in a 
large residence, which had been converted 
into a chapel, and for some years has been 
without a regular, resident pastor. Now, 
with the complete reorganization and en- 
largement of its program, which is being 
sponsored by the Augustana Synod, and 
housed in its new quarters at 2400 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, St. Eric’s enters 
upon a new era. Special effort will be 
made to interest those of Scandinavian 
background, many of whom from the north 
central and northwestern states have been 
coming to Washington. St. Eric’s enlarged 
program to conserve to our church those 
with a Lutheran background is to be com- 
mended and encouraged in this growing 
capital city of the nation. 


The Lutheran Ministerial 
Association 


The Lutheran ministers of the city meet 


the first Monday of every month in the’ 


Chapel Room of Luther Memorial Church. 
Its officers are the Rev. Ed. G. Goetz, 
president, and the Rev. Charles H. Butler, 
secretary-treasurer. The program of sub- 
jects announced for 1937-1938 is given 
herewith: 
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September 20—“The Oxford Conference,” 
by Dr. Gould Wickey. 

October 4—“The Edinburgh Conference,” 
by Dr. R. J. Clinchy. 

November 1—“The Inspiration Question,” 
by the Rev. T. Fricke and Dr. H. W. 
Snyder. 

December 6—‘“The Place of Liturgy in 
Christian Worship,” by Rev. L. M. Wal- 
lick, secretary, St. Ambrose Society, 
Philadelphia. 

January 3—“The Place of the Congrega- 
tion in the Promotional Plan,” by Mr. 
A. P. Black. 

February 7—“Vestments,” 
H. E. Snyder. 

March 7—“A Milinister’s Private Devo- 
tions,’ by the Rev. H. E. Beatty. 

April 4—“The Holy Spirit in Life Today,” 
by the Rev. G. Grewenow. 

May 2—‘“Avoiding the Summer Slump,” 
by Dr. O. F. Blackwelder. 

Luncheon is enjoyed together in a 
nearby food shoppe. A New Year’s party 
for the ministers and their families is in- 
cluded in the above schedule of activities. 
This association occupies an important 
place in the intellectual and social life of 
the Lutheran clergy of the city. 


by the Rev. 


Washington’s New Marriage Law 


Washington has been for a long time the 
mecca for out-of-town couples, who come 
here to be married immediately upon their 
arrival and then to spend their honey- 
moon amidst the beauties and wonders of 
the capital city. The new law requires 
a three-day wait between the application 
for the license and the actual marriage 
ceremony. The fee for the license has been 
increased from $2.00 to $2.50. One of the 
results of this new regulation has been 
that couples coming to the city and un- 
aware of the new restriction have gone to 
nearby Maryland or Virginia towns where 
they can be married without delay. In a 
day of hasty and often ill-advised mar- 
riages, this three-day wait may not be 
without its compensations. 


I Observe That 


on the exterior wall of the new United 
States Department of Justice Building is 
engraved this sentiment: “Justice in the 
life and conduct of the state is possible 
only as first it resides in the hearts and 
souls of the citizens.” 


NIGHT 
By Lois Wheeler Weeks 


Dusk, CLOTHED in softest shades 

Of lavender and blue, 

With silken cloak of indigo and sky, 

But soon it turns to deepest azure hue, 
And fades. 


Night, in her velvet mantle 

Of darkest black, jet black, 

A diamond here, a diamond there; 

Of jewels she shall never lack; 
No, ne’er. 


Stealing o’er the throbbing world; 

Wrapping all in slumber deep; 

Closing many weary eyes, 

Till dawn her sleepless vigil she shall keep 
O’er all. 
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VIRGINIA CONSIDERS 
PROMOTION 


Meetings Reported by Staff Correspondent 
Hugh J. Rhyne 


Since THE Columbus Convention the 
ministers of the Virginia Synod have been 
looking forward to the Promotional Plan 
meetings. They have now been held, ex- 
cepting one scheduled to occur at Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Eight of these meetings were held at the 
following places: Knoxville, Greenville, 
Rural Retreat, Radford, Roanoke, Staun- 
ton, New Market, and Winchester. The 
total attendance surpassed the expecta- 
tions of all: 1,617, or an average of over 
200 at each place, came to hear what it 
was all about. At New Market, the church 
was filled, and about seventy-five stood up 
throughout the meeting. 

The following men participated in the 
programs: representing the United Lu- 
theran Church were, A. P. Black, Dr. C. P. 
Wiles, and Dr. James C. Kinard; from the 
synod came the following speakers: Drs. 
R. H. Anderson, J. L. Sieber, J. J. Scherer, 
L. W. Strickler, the Rev. M. L. Minnick, 
and the Rev. L. A. Wertz. 

The set-up for the meetings was that 
suggested by the Promotional Committee 
of the United Lutheran Church. A period 
for discussion was permitted after the first 
two speakers. 

One of the striking features of these 
meetings was the sense of responsibility 
which each speaker on the program had 
for his allotted time. These men came to 
us with a sense of a great mission to be 
performed. It would not be untrue to say 
that they did their very best to inaugurate 
this plan within the church. 

Speaking of the meetings in the Virginia 
Synod, President Scherer said: “Our pro- 
motional meetings have aroused more in- 
terest and have laid the foundation for 
real progress more than anything at- 
tempted in the Virginia Synod for many 
years. The messages were eagerly received 
and the attendance much larger than we 
hoped for. We must build quickly and 
well on the foundation.” 

The beginning of this Promotional Plan 
in the Virginia Synod has been most ex- 
cellent. It now remains to be seen what 
will follow. Is this to be a sporadic out- 
burst and then nothing come of it? Or 
shall this plan be set up in each local con- 
gregation and bring new life and power 
to those participating units? These were 
questions heard on every hand. 

The one criticism heard about this whole 
idea has been that the “follow-up sugges- 
tions” from the Promotional Committee 
are weak. If one were to carry out the 
suggestions on the “green sheet” and stop, 
then one would not have gone far enough. 
On the other hand, there are those who 
claim that “The Pastor’s Plan Book” car- 
ries enough of a program to make this 
scheme effective in any congregation. 

It is certainly true that the whole idea 
will succeed or fail in the proportion that 
the pastors of the church apply it to their 
local work. One cannot escape the fact 
that the pastor is still the “key-man” in 
the work of the congregation. If the pas- 
tors understand this plan, and if they have 
been set on fire by it, and if they actually 
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translate it into reality in their individual 
congregations, then we can see a new day 
for the program of Christ in our church. 

It is understood that this is not the end 
but the beginning of the Promotional Plan 
in our church. The Central Committee of 
the U. L. C. A. is using this series of 
meetings over the church to introduce the 
idea. Through the days ahead, when the 
special seasons roll around, we shall con- 
tinue to hear from it. It is a perpetual 
plan which will improve year after year. 
It may be ragged in many places just now 
—but the end is not yet. 

Because of these meetings the people of 
the Virginia Synod know more about the 
“whole program of the whole church” than 
they have ever known before. They are 
thinking and talking about agencies and 
boards which were almost unknown to 
them a few weeks ago. This in itself is a 
very healthy situation. 

Summing up, the Virginia Synod knows 
what the Promotional Plan is. Most of 
its membership believe in it. It now 
watches what the Central Committee of 
the U. L. C. A. and the local pastors will 
do to put it into action. Perhaps a better 
day is ahead. We are hopeful. 


PROMOTIONAL MEETINGS 
IN CHICAGO 


Reported by J. A. Leas, D.D. 


THE LAYMEN, aided and abetted by some 
of the pastors, are putting the Promo- 
tional Meetings over in Chicago. Mr. O. A. 
Sardeson of Wicker Park Church gave a 
half page from the true story hour that 
was rather telling. A member, but non- 
contributor, had been “not at home” on 
three occasions and when he called the 
fourth time, she was too busy to talk to 
him. “I don’t like this, I don’t like it at all. 
I have been here three times and now 
you are too busy. Do you know that some- 
body must pay about five dollars for be- 
nevolence for you because you pay noth- 
ing at all?” “No, I did not know that. 
We'll send you something to cover that.” 
“But wait a moment,” continued Mr. 
Sardeson, “what about the running ex- 
penses of the church? Someone must pay 
those. Now what are you going to do?” 
A check finally came. 

Mr. E. H. List, of Holy Trinity, felt that 
not enough is said from the pulpit about 
the church seasons and the needs.that are 
stressed at those times. Of course Dr. 
C. B. Foelsch paved the way for the dis- 
cussions and Dr. Armin Weng, the new 
president of the Illinois Synod, gathered 
up the ends, tied them in a knot, and gave 
pastors and councilmen a polite lashing 
as he bewailed the fact that the Chicago 
Conference has paid to date only twenty- 
two per cent of the apportionment due 
about October 1. Five sectional meetings 
were held with attendance-ranging from 
146 to 176 with the optimistic assurance 
that the last, one of the most widely scat- 
tered, would have from two to three hun- 
dred present. The total attendance will 
thus be over eight hundred. Dr. John F. 
Seibert and the Rev. E. C. Dolbeer are 
very enthusiastic about the results that 
have been attained and that will ensue. 


November 3, 1937 


Dr. Foelsch believes that our religion 
should carry us instead of our attempting 
to carry a bit of religion about as in a 


knapsack. He stressed three facts as fol- 


lows: We need to feel a sense of awe in 
the Presence of God; We need a sense of 
the Presence of a great, strong Christ; and 
we need the energizing power of the Spirit 
of God. When asked, When should a con- 
gregation begin to pay apportionment? 
he replied that it should begin as soon 
as it is organized. “One cannot get a bless- 
ing without giving one.” Dr. Seibert read 
testimonies from both men and women 
who have attended the meetings and who 
felt sure that the Promotional Meetings 
will do a great deal of good. Certainly the 
laymen who have prepared for these in- 
struction periods have learned much them- 
selves and have impressed laymen and 
pastors as well. 


Discussion of the Minister 


“Thirty-fifth semi-annual convention,” 
so reads the program of the Chicago Con- 
ference, October 5, Epiphany Church, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. How time does fly! It seems but 
yesterday when the Illinois Synod was or- 
ganized at Carthage, Ill. A number of the 
organizers have been translated. Dr. S. P. 
Long; Dr. Heilman of Joliet; Dr. J. R. E. 
Hunt of Redeemer Church; Dr. Luther 
Hogshead of Rogers Park; and now Dr. 
R. G. Catlin—all have gone to their re- 
ward. There are others, but these were 
from our own conference. New faces, new 
names, new ideas, perhaps; and yet the 
conference functions in the same old way. 
Dr. Walter D. Spangler of Park Ridge is 
the new president to succeed Dr. Armin 
Weng, who has taken over the reins of the 
synod. The Rev. George J. Curran was 
re-elected secretary and, of course, Treas- 
urer Kirkman of Woodstock continues to 
hold the money chest. : 

As a piece de resistance Attorney Harold 
H. Jordan of Elgin was booked for the 
topic, “Law a Minister Should Know.” 
Mr. Jordan dwelt most largely on prop- 
erty rights, wills, and marriage and divorce 
from a legal standpoint. Dr. G. P. Lottich 
had prepared an interesting paper on 
“Sermon Building,” but prevented from 
being present, the paper was read by the 
Rev. J. H. Utesch. Dr. J. A. Leas followed 
with discussion on the subject. 

The Rev. Roger C. Kaufman of Wood- 
stock, Ill., gave the conference a good start 
with a helpful sermon on “The Minister 
as a Burden Bearer.” The Rev. George 
Ehrig, the soloist of the conference group, 
sang a selection in his usual fine way. Dr. 
H. P. Schaeffer of the Chicago Seminary 
spoke on “The Five-year Plan.” Dr. L. F. 
Gruber spoke for the seminary; the Rev. 
E. F. Valbracht announced the installa- 
tion of the Rev. L. F. Weihe to take place 
October 17; and Dr. P. H. Stahl pleaded 
the cause of the children at the Nachusa 
Home. Dr. John F. Seibert spoke on the 
Promotional Meetings for the week from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth inclusive, 
and if he and his committee, namely, the 
Rev. E. A. A. Kreppert and the Rev. E. C. 
Dolbeer, don’t get out a representative 
crowd every evening of the five, then 
Chicago Lutherans have lost caste. 

Dr. Timothy Lehmen of Elhurst College 
brought greetings from that institution. 
The Rev. R. R. Frobenius and his con- 
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gregation, of course with the ladies in the 
foreground, proved excellent hosts to the 
fifty-two ministers and seven laymen 
present. 

The afternoon devotions were conducted 
by the Rev. Merle Boyer, assistant pastor 
of Wicker Park Church. The conference 
spent a few minutes in silent devotion and 
then a prayer, having in mind the late 
President Catlin. The conference, by res- 
olution, also thanked our heavenly Father 
for the service so ably rendered by the 
late- president, and further invoked the 
Father’s blessing upon his successor, Dr. 
Armin G. Weng. With a vote of thanks 
to the pastor and congregation, conference 
adjourned to meet in the spring at Bel- 
mont Park Church, the Rev. W. D. Ziegler 
pastor. 


PACIFIC SYNOD NEWS 
By the Rey. Paul L. Kunzmann 


OcroseR 13 anp 14 two “Group Meetings” 
were held on the territory of the Pacific 
Synod. The first, attended by ninety-five 
leaders, was held in Central Lutheran 
Church, Seattle, Wash., the Rev. J. L. 
Sawyer pastor. The second, in St. James’, 
Portland, Ore., the Rev. W. E. Brinkman 
pastor, was attended by 134 leaders. The 
Seattle meeting was addressed by Dr. J. 
George Dorn of Hollywood, Calif., the Rev. 
Harry R. Allen and the Rev. Frank S. 
Beistel, president of the Pacific Synod. At 
the meeting in Portland, the writer brought 
the second message. 

In both cities numerous questions were 
asked and answered. This indicated the 
deep interest of those attending. One of 
our women leaders said, “We should have 
more such meetings that our leaders may 
be better informed.” Another said, “We 
know we can have confidence in the lead- 
ership of our church.” A prominent busi- 
ness man of the writer’s congregation said, 
“It is a mighty fine thing to havea national 
program—all congregations throughout the 
church working at the same thing at the 
same time. It should help solidify the 
church and tend to make those who move 
from one section to another feel at home 
in the new congregation.” 

One more group meeting will be held 
on Pacific Synod territory—at Vancouver, 
British Columbia, for the congregations in 
the northern tier. 

Groups drove from seven to 185 miles 
to attend the meetings and returned home 
well repaid for the effort. “Now, if the 
pastors do not fall down on the job, I 
think we shall see a great awakening 
among our people,” said one pastor. 

Election results at conference meetings 
were: in the Northern Conference: Pres- 
ident, Otto A. Bremer, D.D.; secretary, the 
Rev. K. Simondsson; treasurer, William 
Schnellhart. In the Southern Conference: 
President, the Rev. Paul L. Kunzmann; 
secretary, the Rev. Adolph W. Nelson; 
treasurer, the Rev. Louis C. Weitzenkamp. 

As a special feature of the afternoon 
session of the Southern Conference, the 
Rev. William Schoeler, Litt.D., Lutheran 
student pastor for Oregon who recently 
returned from several months’ visit to 
Germany, gave the delegates a new view 
of the religious situation among the Ger- 
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man people. From his lecture and Dr. 
Reu’s articles, it would appear that we have 
not been getting correct information. 


Dr. August Pohlman, who is conducting 
a “Teaching Mission” in all congregations 
of the Pacific Synod under the auspices 
of synod’s Committee on Evangelism, is 
now in his sixth week in the sixth congre- 
gation. Glowing reports are coming to the 
chairman concerning the value of this 
Mission. It is the first of its kind in the 
church. 


WEST PENNSYLVANIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Alfred O. Frank 


THOSE WHO THINK the church is on the 
decline need come into the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod and see the many congre- 
gations which are convinced the church is 
going forward, as evidenced by the varied 
and many improvements to buildings and 
houses of worship. West Pennsylvania 
Synod Lutherans are looking to greater 
work in the future and preparing for it. 


Bender’s Church, the Rev. Henry W. 
Sternat pastor. A large improvement pro- 
gram was recently completed on church 
and grounds. A full day of special serv- 
ices and fellowship September 26 marked 
the advance. The Rev. C. F. Floto, a for- 
mer pastor, preached at the morning serv- 
ice. At noon the congregation enjoyed a 
family hamper dinner. The Rev. A. M. 
Hollinger preached the dedicatory sermon 
in the afternoon at which time the pastor 
conducted the service of rededication. 
Every year this congregation gathers for 
a full day of worship and fellowship as 
an annual observance of the all-day serv- 
ices that used to be during the ministry 
of the circuit-riding pastors. 


Idaville, the Rev. P. J. Horrick pastor, 
held a rededicatory service. The Rev. 
George E. Sheffer, the Rev. L. A. Bush, 
the Rev. W. L. Leisher, and the Rev. O. D. 
Coble were the speakers. The improve- 
ments include a re-arrangement of the 
chancel, new pews, and a baptismal font, 
which was the gift of Mrs. George Weidner. 
The full cost of the improvements was 
raised on the day of dedication. 


Arendtsville, the Rev. George Berk- 
heimer pastor. Improvement to Trinity 
Church and parsonage marks an advance. 


York Springs, the Rev. Lester M. Utz 
pastor, joins with the many in remodeling 
and repair work on the church with action 
for improvements in the parsonage this 
coming year. 


Carlisle. St. Paul’s, H. B. Stock, D.D., 
pastor, will spend $2,000 in improvements. 


Lemasters Parish. An attractive and 
complete history of this parish was lately 
compiled by the pastor, the Rev. Edmund 
E. Bieber. 


Starview, the Rev. E. Philip Senft pas- 
tor. Not only were improvements made to 
the old buildings of Christ congregation 
but additional room was provided by en- 
larging the building. The chancel was re- 
arranged, an altar was given as a memo- 
rial, and a pulpit, lectern and other chan- 
cel furnishings were installed. The total 
cost of improvements was $4,700. The Rev. 
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R. R. Gresh was the speaker at the re- 
dedicatory services. 


Spry Parish made improvements in an- 
ticipation of the coming of their new pas- 
tor, the Rev. John H. Rice, formerly lo- 
cated in the Enola Parish. 


Lebanon Parish, the Rev. George D. 
Laird pastor. The Luther League in this 
parish took the responsibility for some 
improvements. St. Paul’s of this parish 
received a twenty-four-inch altar cross 
from Miss Trema Sweitzer and a pair of 
electric candlesticks from Mrs. John Tar- 
bet. The Women’s Missionary Society sup- 
plied a pair of vases and fifty new hymnals. 
St. John’s Church installed a new electric 
lighting plant; redecorating and heating 
plants were other improvements. 


The Rev. Emmert G. Colestock was or- 
dained September 19 in the First Lutheran 
Church, New Oxford. The president of 
synod, the Rev. Dwight L. Putman, 
preached the sermon of ordination and 
conducted the service assisted by Pastor 
George E. Sheffer. 


Luther League 


York County Luther Leaguers gathered 
in St. Peter’s Church, North York, the 
Rev. R. R. Gresh pastor, for their annual 
Fall Rally September 28. Two hundred 
forty-five young people and their pastors 
filled the room for the dinner and heard 
Dr. John L. Deaton, pastor of Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Baltimore, speak on “Step- 
ping Forward.” 

The forty-third annual convention of 
the York District League will be held in 
Grace Church, Red Lion, the Rev. William 
A. Day pastor, November 13. The theme 
of the convention is, “Christ for the Youth 
of Today.” 

The Tri-district Rally, York-Lancaster- 
Harrisburg, will meet in St. Paul’s, York, 
the Rev. A. O. Frank pastor, November 
23, with Dr. William Sunday of New York 
City as the guest speaker. 

St. James’, Gettysburg, the Rev. Spencer 
W. Aungst pastor, was host to a Luther 
League Rally October 21, with the Rev. 
C. Lester Black of Penbrook, Pa., as the 
speaker. 


Promotional Meetings 


in connection with the fall conferences 
will be held in Old Brick Church, Upper 
Frankford Charge, October 25 and 26 for 
the Cumberland Valley Conference, the 
Rev. H. F. Bink president. The York Con- 
ference will meet October 26 in Trinity 
Church, Seven Valleys, the Rev. S. H. 
Culler pastor, with President William A. 
Day presiding. The Adams County Con- 
ference will meet in Trinity Church, 
Ardentsville, the Rev. George H. Berk- 
heimer pastor, the Rev. George E. Sheffer 
president. 

Lutherans were hosts to the York 
County Interdenominational Ministerial 
Meeting in St. James’ Lutheran Church of 
West York, the Rev. Guy C. Miller pastor, 
October 11. The speaker was Prof. A. R. 
Wentz, Ph.D., D.D., of Gettysburg, who 
brought a most informing report on the 
recent Edinburgh Conference. While many 
encouragements are to be noted, the 
speaker called attention to the fact that, 
“We have a long way yet to go.” 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rey. P. N. Wohlsen 


THOUSANDS OF visirors have returned to 
their homes in the cities after a season in 
the Poconos. Some were guests at the 
many hotels and boarding houses, while 
others profited by a season in the health- 
ful atmosphere of Lutheran resorts in this 
mountain section of Pennsylvania. Re- 
ports from all sources indicate a great 
outpouring of people from the cities who 
spent a vacation in this district. Among 
the thousands who have returned to their 
homes in the cities were many Lutherans 
who are prepared for real service in the 
program of the whole church, as they 
again take their places in the home con- 
gregations. Frequently the presence of so 
many guests in this resort region prevents 
many of our constituency from engaging 
in active service during the summer sea- 
son. Unlike many others, these same peo- 
ple eagerly await the return of autumn, 
so that they might once again be engaged 
in the work of the church and receive the 
Bread of Life. Our pastors observe very 
little change in the size of the congrega- 
tions that worship in the summer and 
winter season. During the few summer 
months, many guests take the places of 
those who are compelled to provide en- 
tertainment for visitors; while the fall, 
winter and spring season find these peo- 
ple eager for worship and service in the 
church. 

This feature is especially noted as the 
Church calls conventions, meetings and 
conferences to consider ways and means 
for the efficient execution of the whole 
program of the whole church. 


Fall Foliage 


While the summer-season has passed, 
the period of the year when the verdant 
landscape is transformed to present what 
appears to be a Persian carpet has ar- 
rived. With its advent many people from 
our cities enter the Poconos for week-end 
visits to view the majesty of the Almighty 
as revealed in the realm of nature. In- 
variably they return to their homes im- 
pressed with the reality of the Eternal 
Creator, and are reminded of the beauty 
of Christ’s earthly ministry prior to His 
death upon Calvary. Many of these sight- 
seers find their way into the churches of 
the Poconos on the Lord’s Day. Although 
absent from their own churches, they are 
found in fellowship with their brethren in 
the towns, villages and hamlets of this 
region. 

An Impressive Service 


September 5, the fourth son of St. John’s 
congregation, Stroudsburg, Pa., was or- 
dained into the Christian ministry through 
the laying on of hands. At a service which 
crowded “The Guest Church” to capacity, 
Asa Sutherland Wohlsen, son of Pastor 
and Mrs. P. N. Wohlsen, was ordained by 
the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, as- 
sisted by the young man’s father. The 
young pastor was graduated from the 
Philadelphia Seminary with the class of 
1937 and was unanimously elected pastor 
of Grace Church, Pottstown, Pa., to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Dr. J. J. Kline, founder and 
faithful pastor for forty-two years. Dr. 
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Pfatteicher preached an impressive ordina- 
tion sermon. The liturgical service was 
in charge of Pastors Luther A. Krouse of 
Emmanuel Church, Pottstown, and Alfred 
Mattes of New Jersey, the latter a sem- 
inary roommate of Mr. Wohlsen. Among 
those in attendance at this impressive 
service were many members of the con- 


gregation to which Pastor Wohlen had 


been called. It was the second time that 
a son of St. John’s was ordained in “The 
Guest Church”; it was the first time that 
many persons had the opportunity to wit- 
ness this solemn service, since, in most 
cases, the young theological graduates are 
ordained during the sessions of synod. A 
lasting impression was left upon the many 
who witnessed it. Many a boy was led to 
recognize the sacredness of the office. 
While some are inclined toward the elim- 
ination of “ad interim” ordination, it is 
certain that a service, such as was held 
in Stroudsburg has a salutary effect upon 
our constituency. 


Dr. Tyson to Be Honored 


The Muhlenberg College alumni of Mon- 
roe County plan a “get together” early 
this fall, so that all former graduates of 
our Lutheran college, who learned to love 
and honor the sainted Dr. Haas, may have 
opportunity to establish a fellowship with 
the newly inaugurated president, Dr. 
Levering Tyson. The officers of the local 
group are busily engaged in making pre- 
parations for this event, which is certain 


to prove profitable to alumni and college 
alike. 


Physical Improvements 


While the members of our Lutheran 
congregations of this territory are think- 
ing and planning for the whole program 
of the whole church, several of our con- 
gregations have given evidence of progress 
in the matter of physical equipment. The 
Tannersville Parish, of which the Rev. 
Daniel Weigle Nicely is the popular pas- 
tor, recently sold the parsonage which was 
located miles from the center of the parish. 
They have begun to make plans for the 
erection of a modern home suitable for a 
parsonage. It is likely that the parsonage 
will be erected in the village of Tanners- 
ville at the foot of Big Pocono. 


The congregations comprising the Pleas- 
ant Valley Parish, in addition to numerous 
improvements in their church edifices, 
have completed the installation of a mod- 
ern heating system in the parsonage for 
the comfort and convenience of their be- 
loved pastor, the Rev. Ralph Hartzell. 


Plans are on foot for the interior im- ; 


provement and renovation of the church 
school rooms of St. John’s Church, Strouds- 
burg. The officers hope to have the same 
completed in time for the Christmas sea- 
son. While interest appears to be cen- 
tered in the physical equipment, these 
congregations are also showing a keen in- 
terest in the whole program of the whole 
church. 


The Rev. L. B. Williamson resigned the 
Capon-North River Parish, Wardensville, 
W. Va., to accept work at the Lutheran 
Orphans’ Home, Salem, Va., effective the 
first of October. 
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CAN WE SOLVE THEMP 


The Parsonage Lady Points Out Problems 
of the Foreign-born and of the Churches 


“T HAVE NEVER in my life been more sur- 
prised over anything,” said a Swedish log- 
ger, “than I was when I came to Canada 
and saw how the people here go to church. 
Why, where I grew up the average for 
the community would be about twice a 
year.” 

Most of us have at least a faint notion 
of the hardships of immigrants. One 
woman said to us: “I would not take ten 
years of life for what I went through when 
I was learning English!” The incidents here 
related are given to show some problems 
of the foreign-born in connection with 
their religious life, and the resulting prob- 
lems for the churches. 

This matter of church attendance is a 
very common one. I shall not forget the 
honest perplexity on the face of one man 
when the subject was being discussed, as 
he said: “In the old country the minister 
never says, ‘Come to church.’” He comes 
from a city of 10,000 in Finland, in which 
there is one church. And the membership 
of that church is 10,000! It will seat just 
half that number, and has three minis- 
ters. If we find it hard to imagine that 
every child is inevitably a member of the 
Lutheran Church, the people of Finland 
and some other countries, who come to 
Canada, find it equally hard to understand 
that on this continent people, for the most 
part, become church members because 
they want to. 

A minister formerly connected with one 
of the “linguistic” synods said: “I never 
knew what giving was until I got into the 
United Lutheran Church in America.” One 
of the most difficult changes to make is 
from a tax-supported church to one sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. Suppose you 
were to move to a state where you and 
all your neighbors were expected to call 
at the school house occasionally and leave 
a contribution, the amount to be deter- 
mined by yourselves, and this were the 
school’s only source of revenue. It would 
be hard to accustom yourself to the change 
or to see why you should! 

“If I were to write to my people in 
Sweden,” said a guest of ours, “and tell 
them that I had dinner at the minister’s 
home they would think I must be the 
mayor of Victoria! In my country it would 
not have been possible that I, a working 
man, should be invited to the pastor’s 
house.” 

A Finnish woman said, “You have no 
beautiful hymns like ours.” I asked her 
to sing one for me. It was in a minor key. 
Upon inquiring, I learned that is the case 
with many Finnish hymns, whereas nearly 
all of ours are major. All of these things 
make very real and often painful differ- 
ences for those in a new land. 

Another obstacle lies in the fact that the 
English of the Bible, and the English which 
an immigrant learns, are very different, 
far more different than we who have 
always been accustomed to both, realize. 

What are the answers to these problems? 
Pastor and people wonder many times. The 
only answer we know is, “They need the 
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| gospel,” no matter what the obstacles are, 
just like people everywhere. 

{ The churches of Victoria, along with all 
in Canada, are gathering produce and 
clothing in carload lots for the drought- 
stricken areas of the Prairies. Appeals 
from southern Saskatchewan reveal the 
plight of the farmers. I quote from some 
of the letters: “We haven’t had a crop for 
the last five years” ... “We have thrashed 
only thirty bushels of wheat, and not one 
load of feed for any animals.” ... “We 

} have no church in our town and we sure 

are badly in need of help. We have no 
crop—no garden—no potatoes this year. 
And no money to buy clothes or bedding. 
And there are lots of others in the same 
| fix. We have had no crop for four years so 

_ we do not know what to do... . We have 
no bed sheets. No blankets. No quilts. We 
would be only too glad if you ministers 
would help us.” 

Whenever I take one of these letters from 
the mail box I look at the stamp and think 
how much three cents must have meant to 
the writer! 


a 


. PALMETTOS 
By W. C. Davis, D.D. 


A SERVICE not soon to be forgotten was 
‘) the service of ordination held for Mr. 
| Raymond R. Ellsworth in his home church, 
St. Matthew’s, Charleston, September 19. 
a The ordination was conducted by the Rev. 
- E. Z. Pence, president of the South Caro- 

lina Synod, assisted by Secretary Karl W. 
- Kinard. Others participating were sons of 
St. Matthew’s Church who have entered 
the ministry in recent years. Mr. Ells- 
worth is the fourth to be ordained in the 
past seven years. The sermon was preached 
by the pastor of the church, W. C. Davis, 
D.D., on the theme, “Why Do We Preach?” 

A revealing thing connected with the 
service was the beautiful decorations fur- 
nished by a family in gratitude for a kind- 
ness shown last summer when Mr. Ells- 
worth was supplying the church. His robe 
was also a gift of a member of St. Mat- 
_ thew’s. He has accepted the call of Augs- 
burg Church, Union, S. C., and has opened 
up a promising work in a neighboring 
town, Whitemire. He is a graduate of 
Porter Military Academy in Charleston, 
Newberry College and the Southern Lu- 
ge Theological Seminary. 

Speaking of the number of young men 
| to enter the work of the ministry from 
| St. Matthew’s in the past few years the 
} pastor expressed joy in the fact that the 
| spiritual life of ‘the congregation has been 
| such that these men have been impelled 
| to take up this great work and that others 

are to follow. 


Honor to Whom Honor 


The eight Lutheran churches of Charles- 
ton and vicinity united in a service of 
| farewell to Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Stirewalt 
just before leaving for their post in Tokyo, 
Japan. The service was held in St. John’s 
‘Church. Dr. G. J. Gongaware spoke briefly 
‘of the fine loyalty shown by the Stirewalts 
| in their eagerness to return to Japan at 
| ‘this time of danger and uncertainty and 
‘turmoil in the Far East. The desire of 
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their hearts to be at their God-given 
service has been an inspiration to all, es- 
pecially to their friends in Charleston who 
know them so well. Mrs. C. K. Derrick 
brought the greetings of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies of the city and Dr. and 
Mrs. Stirewalt responded with well-chosen 
words concerning their work. The special 
devotions in their behalf at the close of 
the service were conducted by the writer. 
The offering was given into their keeping 
to be used for their work in whatever 
way their judgment may direct. Two of 
their children being educated in this coun- 
try will be left behind; their youngest 
daughter will accompany them to Japan. 


The Rev. F. W. Brandt was installed as 
pastor of St. Barnabas Church, Charles- 
ton, Sunday evening, Septémber 19. The 
message to the congregation was brought 
by the president of the synod, and that to 
the pastor by the president of the South- 
ern Conference. Pastor Brandt took charge 
of the work August 1, a hot time in 
Charleston. He is enjoying the good will 
and co-operation of his people. His feet 
are firmly planted and he is able to give 
the leadership this congregation desires. 
This week he has a preaching mission with 
other pastors of Charleston assisting in the 
preaching. 


In Gloria Theatre 


owned by a Catholic, the beginning of the 
Protestant Reformation was celebrated 
October 31. H. Grady Davis, D.D., of Chi- 
cago, was the invited speaker. A large 
chorus formed from our various choirs 
furnished appropriate music. 


The U. L. C. A. Promotional Meetings 
for our territory will be held in Orange- 
burg, October 25, and in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Charleston, October 26. Dr. Gould 
Wickey, Dr. James C. Kinard and Fastoz 
Thomas F. Suber will be the speakers. 


The Southern Conference will meet in 
Pine Grove Church, Lone Star, November 
17. The Rev. W. H. Lefstead is chairman 
of a committee, assisted by Pastor D. A. 
Sox and Dr. S. P. Koon, working out the 
program. 


The Luther League Training School will 
be held here the latter part of October. 


The Women’s Missionary Conference 
will meet at Resurrection Church, Cam- 
eron, November 4. Light Brigade rallies 
have just been held; also Intermediate Lu- 
ther League. One sometimes wonders if 
the church is not over-organized. 


“Hopes Deferred” 


It’s best that they be not deferred too 
long. Advent Church, North Charleston, 
and its pastor, the Rev. Dermon A. Sox, 
are feeling happy that their longed-for 
church is now under construction, the 
plans having been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Architecture and the loan 
granted by the Board of American Mis- 
sions. Up to this time the services have 
been held in the public school building. 
The mission makes progress, and now with 
a modest church on the magnificent site it 
has, will give new heart and new hope 
to its members. The other churches of 
Charleston have shown a fine spirit of 
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co-operation in this newest mission enter- 
prise in our city. 


Mountain Headquarters 


for Lutherans in the Southeast has be- 
come a dream of many. Nearly every one 
of the principal denominations has such 
headquarters. Invited to go along, we 
tramped over an extensive area one hot 
day in August, and if we learned nothing 
else we learned that Dr. C. A. Linn and 
Dr. H. J. Black, both of Savannah, Dr. 
H. B. Schaeffer of Kansas City, Pastor 
A. W. Lippard of Hendersonville and of 
course young Pastor Fisher of Asheville, 
are rugged in body as well as mind. Our 
imaginations were working and we saw 
plenty of suitable places for buildings, 
lakes, and other things useful in an as- 
sembly ground. On the side, the huckle- 
berries were good. Why doesn’t some good 
Lutheran buy up such a place and present 
it to the Church, and thus create a monu- 
ment for themselves better than a marble 
shaft? 


FOREIGN MISSION WORK 
AT HOME 


’ 
By John Sander, L.H.D. 


Miss Farru Lreparp, one of our U. L. 
C. A. missionaries in Japan, has been 
spending most of the year in America on 
a furlough, but has by no means been idle. 
She spent a great part of the summer in 
visiting and speaking at conventions and 
in congregations of the Synod of the 
Northwest, which was very natural as 
the president of the synod, the Rev. Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, is her uncle. She is the 
granddaughter of the late Dr. G. H. Ger- 
berding, for a time professor of the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary and later at the 
Northwes‘ern Lutheran Seminary in Min- 
neapolis. The writer had the opportunity 
to listen to her talks on several occasions 
and enjoyed them as interesting and in- 
structive. For those who may not know. 
we wish to say that Miss Lippard’s parents 
have been Lutheran missionaries in Japan 
for many years. Miss Faith was born and 
raised in Japan. She is thoroughly familiar 
with Japanese lore, language and customs. 
She was sent to America to be educated 
and is a graduate of Minnesota Univer- 
sity. She returned to Japan as a mission- 
ary, and apparently enjoys her work. She 
might be called a woman of two countries. 
To give some idea of her work and activ- 
ities we might say that during the month 
of September she filled no less than two 
dozen engagements at as many places by 
invitation and request. In our opinion her 
work and her talks will do more to bring 
about a better understanding between 
Japan and America than all the laws and 
efforts of the diplomats. We think also 
that her activities are awakening an inter- 
est in congregations for foreign mission 
work in Japan and other heathen coun- 
tries as few other efforts have done. 

From a recent bulletin of the Synod of 
the Northwest we learn that two of its 
congregations have installed a deaconess 
as parish worker. The last one to install a 
deaconess was Lake Park congregation in 
Milwaukee, the Rev. John F. Fedders pas- 
tor. The deaconess is Sister Edna Schmidt. 
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A “TALENT” SOCIETY 


Fifty Years of Active Service at St. 
Luke’s, Philadelphia 


Tue Women’s Missionary Society of St. 
Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., observed 
its fiftieth anniversary with a service Oc- 
tober 10, at which the Rev. Henry Moyer, 
missionary to India, delivered the address. 
A banquet will be held November 2. 

This society sprang up in 1887 amid an 
era of extension in and about St. Luke’s. 
In 1884 Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Haupt began a 
mission in Fidelity Hall at Twelfth Street 
and Montgomery Avenue, which led St. 
Luke’s to its present location, and was 
combined with it in 1885. One scholar of 
the Fidelity School survives, Mrs. George 
Potts. 

The Society was three years old when a 
second mission was started by Dr. J. L. 
Sibole in 1890 and named Atonement. St. 
Luke’s furnished most of the twenty work- 
ers there and of these Miss Catharine 
Geuther is a living link. Some walked up 
to Frankford for the later session of a 
school there which had been organized by 
the Father Heyer Society of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in 1888. Pastor 
Sibole confirmed the first classes, one in 
St. Luke’s, and broke ground for the 
chapel of Salem Church. Miss Sarah 
Gable, now at the Topton Orphans’ Home, 
organized the infant class. 

In 1890 under Mrs. Haupt the Mission- 
ary Society and Pastor Sibole began what 
became Apostles’ Church, and about fifty 
members from St. Luke’s became mem- 
bers there. A committee of five women 
from the Missionary Society was appointed 
which became responsible for the ex- 
penses. Each woman contributed a chair. 
Of these women Mrs. Charles Schmidt 
alone survives. She recalls how the So- 
ciety was organized in Pastor Sibole’s 
home at Seventh and Berks Strvets. Mrs. 
Sibole was. the first president ‘The pre- 
cedent of the pastor’s wife becoming pre- 
siding offcer is still observed, successive 
presidents being Mrs. Charles L. Fry, Mrs. 
John W. Horine (replaced by Mrs. H. G. 
Haring), and Mrs. John W. Richards, 
elected before she arrived here twenty- 
three years ago. 

Mrs. M. F. Trexler was secretary for 
thirty-eight years. Miss Elizabeth Heid- 
enwag has served as Magazine Secretary 
and in 1922 organized the Light Brigade, 
which is still in her care. Miss Maria 
Doman distributed The Foreign Missionary 
until her decease. In 1926 fifty-five sub- 
scribed to Woman’s Work, among a total 
of ninety-five active members. 


Hence the Name 


In 1910 the Society printed Dr. Horine’s 
valuable historical sermon and sold it. This 
inspired the issuance of a larger history 
a decade later. In 1914 the idea of using 
their talents to earn money for missions 
was introduced, and the first Talent Social 
brought in $150. By the fourth year it 
amounted to $375. In the last fifteen years 
these amounts ran over the thousand 
mark, with a record sum of $1,313 in 1931. 
St. Luke’s thus stands among the most 
benevolent-minded Missionary Societies of 
the Philadelphia Conference and some- 
times leads them. 
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These missionary women did their share 
in the warm welcome given’ by St. Luke’s 
for half a century to the seminary stu- 
dents as they assisted or taught in the 
Sunday school. Two of St. Luke’s mem- 
bers were aided in entering the ministry 
and others were assisted. It is interesting 
to note among these students several later 
great home missionaries scattered from 
Winnipeg to Texas; two in Japan and one 
in India; and the present editor of THE 
LutHeran. There have been gifts to Miss 
Marion Potts, who went from our midst 
to Japan, Miss Emily Weiskotten and Miss 
Hilda Kaercher in India, to the Furlough 
House in Mt. Airy, and repeated renova- 
tion of the St. Luke’s room at the sem- 
inary. At the anniversary celebrations all 
the fields of the Church have been rep- 
resented by speakers. 

The society has entertained the syn- 
odical and the conference societies. Thirty 
deceased members have been memorialized 
and for years each member made a Life 
Member. A lovely feature is the monthly 
visits or letters to our aged and invalid 
shut-ins. J. W.R. 


AN APPRECIATION OF 
DR. TURKLE 


Tue Rev. A. J. TurKie, D.D., was the 
first president of the Board of Education 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, serving from 
1918 to 1926 and 
attending every 
meeting. He 
brought to this 
position the 
prestige of fine 
service in the 
educational field 


of the General 
Synod. On the 
Board of Educa- 
tion after the 
merger, there 
were men who 
knew his ability. 
But there were 
others — mem- 
bers and staff—who had not previously met 
Dr. Turkle. It took only a few meetings 
to make clear to every one that here was 
a leader who could bring together the 
varied experience and viewpoints of the 
different parts of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

New days and new demands called for 
new duties for members and secretaries. 
The institutions of the Church and the 
students of the Church were to be served. 
Dr. Turkle turned resolutely to the future. 
With Dr. Frederick Gotwald as executive 
secretary and Dr. Charles S. Bauslin as 
college secretary, two new secretaries in 
the persons of the Rev. Paul H. Krauss 
and Miss Mary E. Markley were added to 
the staff. Soon afterwards the Rev. C. P. 
Harry became a secretary when Secretary 
Krauss resigned. To each one Dr. Turkle 
was a personal friend and helper. 

A Christian gentleman! One who loved 
the Lord and the work of His Kingdom 
with all his might, all his soul, and all 
his mind. 


DR. A. J. TURKLE 


Tue Boarp OF EDUCATION. 
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DR. LEANDER S. KEYSER 


President Tulloss of Wittenberg College 
Pays Tribute to Professor Emeritus 


THE PASSING OF Leander S. Keyser, D.D., 
takes from the campus of Wittenberg Col- 
lege one of our most distinguished schol- 
ars. In the mat- 
ter of author- 
ship, he has stood 
without question 
at the head of 
all those who 
have been con- 
nected with Wit- 
tenberg. He was 
the author of a 
total of twenty- 
four books and 
in addition has 
been a_ prolific 
writer of articles 
in scholarly and 
religious publi- 
cations. 

From 1911 to 1932 he was professor of 
Systematic Theology in Hamma Divinity 
School. During a considerable portion of 
this time he gave courses in the fields of 
Religion and Christian Ethics at Witten- 
berg College. Since 1932, he has been pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

His strong devotion to Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, his valued service as a defender 
of its principles, and his deep-seated in- 
terest in the work of the Church combined 
to give him a place of very large influence 
not only in his own Church but through- 
out Protestantism. His personal gentle- 
ness and graciousness, together with his 
never-failing kindness and courtesy made 
him universally beloved. A profound 
scholar, a loyal Christian and churchman, 
an indefatigable worker, he has rendered 
inestimable service to the cause of con- 
servative religion and will exercise an in- 
fluence upon Christian throught for gen- 
erations to come. 

Rees Epcar TULLoss, 
President, Wittenberg College. 


DR. LEANDER S. KEYSER 


GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 


GertryspurG SEMINARY opened for its one 
hundred twelfth year September 14, with 
The Service and a sermon by President 
John Aberly from the text II Cor. 4: 18. A 
junior class of twenty-four was” enrolled, 
and one senior, making an enrollment of 
seventy. There will be more than twenty 
graduate students. One senior is on leave 
engaged in field work. 5 

Matriculation Day was observed Sep- 
tember °30 with the Service and the Com- 
munion, in charge of the Rev. Dwight F. 
Putman, pastor of the College Church, and 


Professors Aberly and H. D. Hoover. In, 


the absence of Dr. John Weidley, Wash- 
ington, D. C., president of the Board of 
Directors, Prof. Herbert C. Alleman 
preached the sermon. The service was 
attended by members of the Executive 
Committee of the Board. 

The faculty 
absence of Professor Stamm, who found 


is handicapped by the © 


it necessary to return to Camp Devitt. — 


While his health is improving, he will not 
resume his work this winter. His sub- 
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jects are being taught by Dr. Jacob M. 
Myers, Gettysburg, and Dr. H. T. Kuist, 
professor of New Testament subjects in 
Biblical Seminary, New York City. Prof. 
M. H. Fischer is convalescing from a 
tonsillotomy. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secretary 
of the Board of Education, visited the sem- 
inary October 13 and 14, presenting the 
Promotional Program of the U. L. C. A. 
and giving an account of the Oxford Con- 
ference on Life and Work. Professor 
Wentz reviewed the work of the Edin- 
burgh Conference on Faith and Order, 
October 21. 

: HERBERT C, ALLEMAN, 

Secretary of the Faculty. 


APPRECIATION AND LOY- 
ALTY EVIDENCED 


Philadelphia, Pa. Services of rededica- 
tion were held at Trinity Church, Frank 
M. Urich, D.D., pastor, October 3. Through 
a generous gift from Mrs. Burton C. Simon 
as a memorial to her husband, who died 
February 10, 1937, and to her parents, 
William E. and Mary S. Myers, the church 
was renovated and refrescoed, and many 
items added to the equipment of the con- 
gregation. The chancel was improved by 
the laying of a marble floor and the in- 
stallation of a new altar and reredos. The 
sermon was preached by the pastor at the 
morning service. At the Vesper Service 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Ellerslie A. Lebo of Millersville, a son- 
in-law of Mrs. Simon. 

October 10 the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Urich as pastor of this active 
and loyal congregation was observed with 
special services. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The Sunday 
school observed this anniversary in the 
afternoon with addresses by Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold, Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Inner Missions of the Ministerium, and 
by Dr. Charles P. Wiles, editor of Sunday 
School Literature. In the evening greet- 
ings were extended to the pastor and con- 
gregation by the Rev. Paul P. Huyett, 
president of the Philadelphia Conference, 
and the sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Charles M. Jacobs, president of the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary, of which 
Dr. Urich is an alumnus. 

Further recognition of the work Dr. and 
Mrs. Urich have done in this South Phila- 
delphia congregation took the form of a 
congregational reception in Trinity Chapel 
on Tuesday evening, October 12. The 
chapel was beautifully decorated, and dur- 
ing the informal program a generous purse 
and other gifts were presented the pastor 
and his wife with words of appreciation 
by representatives of the people among 
whom they have lived and worked since 
1912. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING 


Octoper 11, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. S. G. 
Dornblaser celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary at Springfield, Ohio. 
Fifty years ago the Rev. Samuel G. Dorn- 
blaser and Miss Carrie Tressler Billow, 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. George 
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W. Billow, were united in marriage in the 
Billow home at Springfield, Ohio, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Helwig, assisted by Prof. J. 
W. Richard, D.D., a cousin of the bride. In 
the same home, where Dr. and Mrs. Dorn- 
blaser now reside, the golden anniversary 
was observed with a happy family gath- 
ering and dinner. Present were their 
daughter, Mrs. Helen Dornblaser Bechtolt, 
and their son-in-law, Howard S. Bechtolt, 
with their three children, of Chicago; their 
son, George B. Dornblaser, M.D., his wife 
and daughter of Hazleton, Pa.; and Mrs. 
Dornblaser’s sister, Mrs. Abby Billow 
Smith, with her husband, Arthur H. Smith, 
D.D., and their daughter, of Ashland, Ohio. 
A brother, N. K. Billow of Columbus, 
Ohio, was unable to be present on account 
_ of illness. 

Dr. Dornblaser has had a long, honor- 
able and fruitful ministry in the former 
General Synod and in the United Lutheran 
Church. He retired from the active pas- 
torate five years ago, returning with Mrs. 
Dornblaser to reside in the Billow family 
home in Springfield. His last.charge was 
in Freeport, Pa. Although retired, Dr. 
Dornblaser has been quite busy. Last year 
he received his M.A. degree which he 
earned at Wittenberg College; he is in 
frequent demand for supply preaching and 
is the active president of the Springfield 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society. On their 
anniversary Dr. and Mrs. Dornblaser re- 
ceived many cards and telegrams together 
with the felicitations of Springfield friends. 
All wish them many more happy years 
together. 


ST. PAUL’S, MILAN, IND., 
DEDICATES CHURCH 
Special Report by R. H. Benting, D.D. 


WorpD HAS BEEN received of the realiza- 
tion of a cherished ambition of St. Paul’s 
Church, Milan, when they rededicated 
their church, October 3. The Rev. Wilford 
C. Butt, pastor, reports the presence of 
more than seven hundred people on the 
wettest day of this year—rain having 
fallen through Saturday night and con- 
tinually Sunday. H. E. Turney, D.D., 
president of Indiana Synod, delivered the 
formal sermon after the pastor had con- 
ducted the prescribed form for dedication 
of a church. Visiting pastors brought 
greetings. The special evening service 
featured a former pastor, the Rev. G. 
Ernest Mullendore of Cicero, Ind., as the 
special speaker. Other pastors brought 
greetings. A massed choir and special in- 
strumental players assisted the organist in 
all services. 

St. Paul’s came into the synod through 
the efforts of John B. Gardner, D.D., for 
several years missionary superintendent of 
this synod, being formally admitted in 
1925. The church was founded by “Father” 
Busse, a pioneer Lutheran minister who 
founded several churches in southeastern 
Indiana. After conducting services in 
homes and orchards when the weather 
permitted, often driving from fifteen to 
sixty miles, the church was formally 
launched in 1849. The first log school 
serving the people as a church stood on 
what has become a two-acre cemetery 
property of St. Paul’s Parish. Building 
operations through the years consisted of 
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a brick church in 1871, and a parish school 
in 1881. 

During the early 70’s the church af- 
filiated with the Joint Synod of Ohio. The 
congregation regularly sent an official 
delegate to the conventions. But in 1909 
the church withdrew because it could not 
accept that synod’s official attitude toward 
members of the fraternal societies, and 
with their pastor continued as one of 
rather numerous “independent” congrega- 
tions in southeastern Indiana. With the 
abandonment of the old St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran Church (in the town) in 1870, St. 
Paul’s, located three miles northward, re- 
ceived many additional members and ade- 
quate financial support. In 1925 interest 
became intense as systematic contacts were 
maintained by the synod on this territory, 
and the church applied for admission into 
the Indiana Synod. 

In 1931, the Rev. G. Ernest Mullendore 
succeeded in securing action toward the 
building program by creating a special 
fund which was systematically built up 
through the depression period, and which 
made the present beautiful building pos- 
sible. Loyalty Sunday each year brought 
additional funds, and April 4, 1937, formal 
action was secured to let the contract for 
the addition and the renovation of the 
property. Approximately $4,000 was on 
hand. Three beautiful art glass windows 
were especially donated as memorials, and 
a magnificent art glass window showing 
Jesus in Gethsemane was installed in the 
chancel above the altar. Cellutex ceiling, 
newly plastered walls, new carpets for 
aisles and chancel brought the original 
rooms into harmony with the additions. 

Basement rooms were added to serve 
for social purposes and class instruction, 
and a new furnace was installed. New 
additions include twenty feet of length to 
the main room, new halls and vestibules 
and equipment. A new electric high line 
was financed to replace the Delco system 
in use. All bills were paid. We con- 
gratulate pastor and people! 


NEWEST CHURCH IN 
BALTIMORE 


THE DEDICATION of the new Salem 
Church, South Baltimore, Md., took place 
Sunday morning, October 10. This is a 
beautiful building and is an asset to River- 
side Park in South Baltimore. Long be- 
fore the hour of service people began to 
arrive from all sections of the city. 

The Rev. Dr. E. H. von Hahmann, who 
served the congregation about thirty years 
ago and who is still highly esteemed by 
the members and folks throughout the 
city, delivered the first sermon in the new 
church. He was warmly and enthusias- 
tically greeted by his many friends after 
twenty-three years of absence from their 
midst. He chose for his text John 8: 31b. 
“Tf ye continue in my word, then are ye 
my disciples indeed.” He presented with 
intense warmth of feeling a wide range 
of practical suggestions about the faith 
which makes humanity whole and the 
truth which makes man free and happy. 
With painstaking applications he warned 
the congregation not to desecrate the 
sacred halls by using those methods and 
means which the devil invented. The true 
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commission of the Church is, and always 
will be, to preach and teach the Word of 
God and administer the sacraments as 
they have been instituted. The Church of 
Christ is still alive and able to produce a 
growing, godly humanity. By instructing, 
warning, prayers and sacraments, the 
Church can turn the world so that it will 
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be fit to live in and satisfy a restless and 
uneasy race. 

A service was held at three o’clock Sun- 
day at which the president of the Mary- 
land Synod, Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, was 
the speaker. The Rev. Lloyd M. Keller, 
president of the Baltimore Lutheran Min- 
isters’ Association, brought greetings. The 
evening service was set apart for the Sun- 
day school. The Rev. H. Luther Rhodes 
delivéred an inspiring address. 

The dedication service was conducted by 
the pastor, the Rev. Harry V. Krug, as- 
sisted by Dr. von Hahmann and Dr, Foster 
U. Gift, pastor of the Baltimore Mother- 
house for Deaconesses. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rey. Paul T. Hersch 


APPROXIMATELY one hundred ten men, 
representing six congregations of the Illi- 
nois and Wartburg Synods in southern 
Illinois, met in the basement of Mt. Cal- 
vary Church, De Soto, Ill., the Rev. Paul 
T. Hersch pastor, for their semi-annual 
Rally of the Egyptian Unit Brotherhood. 
After a sumptuous banquet, a fine pro- 
gram was in store for those gathered. The 
rain, which had been in progress for two 
days and was still falling at meeting time, 
did not seem to dampen the ardor of any, 
even those traveling fifty miles to be 
present for the occasion. 

The program, interspersed with the 
singing of fellowship songs and the wit- 
ticism of the toastmaster, Mr. Luther M. 
Kimmel, consisted of the following fea- 
tures: 

The invocation was offered by the Rev. 
Walter Kaitschuk of Steeleville. The ad- 
dress of welcome, given by Mr. Frank 
Ragsdale of De Soto, was responded to by 
Mr. Charles Schwebel of Steeleville. 
Among the visitors of the evening intro- 
duced to the group were the Rev. T. B. 
Hersch of East St. Louis, Ill., and the Rev. 
Lyman H. Grimes with eleven of his men, 
not members of the Egyptian Unit, but 
guests at this rally. 

The business meeting was presided over 
by Mr. John A. Cross of Murphysboro, 
president. An ardent plea to the men of 
the unit was made in behalf of the State 
Brotherhood drive for Nachusa Orphan- 
age. The offering of the evening was given 
on a fifty-fifty basis to Nachusa and Car- 
thage College. The roll call of the eve- 
ning revealed the attendance to be: 
Bremen, 19; Chester, 8; De Soto, 39; 
Murphysboro, 6; Steeleville, 21; Centralia, 
12; with four other visitors. 

Following the singing of “My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee’ and prayer by the Rev. 
William Boatman of Murphysboro, an in- 
spiring address was delivered by Cameron 
Harmon, D.D., LL.D., pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of Carbondale, for eigh- 
teen years president of McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, Ill. The benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. Ernest Boening 
of Bremen. 


“THE FIGHTING PARSON” 


The Rev. Edward J. Mattson, pastor of 
Christ Lutheran Church, Scranton, Pa., 
has an unusual title in the August issue 
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of Contact, official monthly magazine of 
Post No. 121, American Legion. This post 
is the largest in Pennsylvania and among 
the eight largest in the United States. 
Pastor Mattson is “written up” with his 
picture adjoining as the “Fighting Parson 
of the Fighting 11th.” The sub-title reads: 
“Ten Years an Active Legionnaire in the 
State of Pennsylvania.” 

Tur LUTHERAN learned in response to an 
inquiry directed to Pastor Mattson that he 
is chaplain of the Eleventh District of 
the American Legion, said district con- 
sisting of all Legion Posts in Lackawanna 
County, Pa. He was recently promoted 
to the rank of Captain in the Chaplains’ 
Reserve U. S. A., and is attached to 1301 
Mobilization Unit, 79th Division. That clas- 
sification reveals something concerning the 
relationship of the members of the mil- 
itary reserve to a national emergency. 
Service Unit 1301 has an authorized 
strength of 225 officers. It is a part of the 
79th Division with headquarters at 800 
Customs House, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
79th Division is part of the Third Corps 
Area, U. S. Army, with headquarters in 
Baltimore, Md. Mr. Mattson is one of five 
chaplains assigned to this unit. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. During the past sum- 
mer, through the kindness of Mrs. Julia 
Schaffer, a beautiful set of Austin Chimes 
was added to the organ of Messiah Church. 
Mrs. Schaffer is a charter member of the 
congregation, has always been devoted to 
her church, and has been a faithful at- 
tendant and worker in the church for 
nearly fifty years. The congregation re- 
joices in her Christian devotion and ap- 
preciates greatly her thoughtful kindness. 

While the chimes were being installed, 
the congregation instructed the church 
council to add two new stops to the organ. 
This has been done to the great improve- 
ment of the instrument. It is planned to 
have a service of dedication as soon as 
the health of Mrs. Schaffer will permit her 
attendance at church. 

During the year also, a beautiful Gor- 
ham brass missal stand was presented to 
the church by Mr. and Mrs. William Ren- 
ner, in loving memory of their daughter, 
Augusta. The dedication took place on the 
same Sunday that three hundred new 
Common Service Books were dedicated. 
These books were provided for the service 
of the church by interested individuals 
and friends of the church. The congrega- 
tion also dedicated a Book of Remem- 
brance as a permanent record of these 
presentations. 

Plans are under way for the general 
improvement of the church property, in- 
cluding painting, pointing the walls, and 
refrescoing the auditorium. 

The fall program has begun with much 
interest being shown in the new Guide and 
Standards, and in the Promotional Plan of 
the United Lutheran Church. A Parish 
Education Cabinet has been formed, with 
the pastor, the Rev. R. C. Sorrick, as the 
Educational Director. The erection of a 
parish education building in 1925 at a cost 
of $55,000 has been paid for, and the united 
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interest of the congregation is centered 
upon the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary in the year 1939. 


Bethlehem, Pa. Four hundred persons 
enjoyed the fine organ recital in Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church on the evening 
of October 6, given by Mr. I. H. Bar- 
tholomew, organist of the congregation, 
assisted by Miss Gladys C. Snyder and 
Mrs. C. Donald Keller, Jr., and the 
Olympia Brass Quartette. 

October 15 the choir sponsored a mu- 
sicale and entertainment in the parish 
house. The congregation will observe its 
fiftieth anniversary November 14-21 with 
elaborate programs of music and ad- 
dresses. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Brunswick, Md. The forty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of Bethany 
Church was observed September 19-26 
with special services and guest speakers. 
- Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of the faculty of 
'\ Gettysburg Seminary preached the sermon 
at the opening service. The newly installed 
__ stained glass windows were dedicated. 

/ The Rev. C. W. Hess, pastor 1902-1932, 
made fitting remarks on this occasion in 
| appreciation of the honor conferred upon 
Ny him by the congregation by placing three 
| of the windows in recognition of his long 

and faithful pastorate; the Rev. John C. 

Stuff expressed appreciation for the es- 

teem and affection shown by their placing 

a window in his honor. 

James Oosterling, D.D., was the guest 
preacher on Church Organization and 
Young People’s Night, and Superintendent 
H. Ellsworth McBride was the speaker at 
the Congregational Fellowship Hour. He 
is a son of the congregation and of two 
of the charter members, Mr. and Mrs. 
Luther E. McBride, who spoke briefly on 
this occasion. Mrs. Nora Kelley, the third 
living charter member, was also present. 

Dr. L. M. Zimmerman preached at the 
Homecoming Service, and Dr. Carl C. Ras- 
mussen, president of the Maryland Synod, 
delivered the anniversary sermon at the 
evening service. The Senior and Junior 
Choirs sang. 

In connection wth the celebration a 
34-page booklet was printed which con- 
tained twenty pictures of the church, in- 
dividuals and organizations, and a_his- 

) torical sketch written by the pastor. 


Mahanoy City, Pa. The seventieth anni- 
versary of St. John’s Church was observed 
with special services October 3-8. In ad- 
dition to the pastor, the Rev. L. B. Lutz, 
the following delivered sermons or ad- 
dresses: the Rev. William F. Steck of 
Muncy, Pa. “The Necessity of the 
Church”; Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor 
of THe LuTHERAN, Philadelphia, Pa. “A 
Disciple’s Relatives”; Dr. Charles W. Diehl, 
York, Pa., “Youth Looks at the Church”; 

, the Rev. Charles L. Ritter, Frederick, Md., 
“Tncreasing the Appeal of the Church”; the 
Rev. Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., 
“The Christian Church and the World To- 
day.” The last three speakers were former 

- pastors of the congregation. 

As part of the celebration a Rally Day 
Service was held Sunday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 3, with members of the ministerium 
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of Mahanoy City extending greetings to 
the congregations, and the Fall convention 
of the Lebanon Conference of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod on Monday. At this 
convention Dr. Stanley Billheimer of 
Palmyra representing the United Lutheran 
Church in America in their Promotional 
Plan delivered a short but effective ad- 
dress on “Three Requests,” based upon 
projects of the Church to make the mem- 
bership “U. L. C. A. conscious,” a five- 
year program of Church and Parish School 
Promotion and the Pastors’ Pension Plan. 

One of the most welcomed visitors to 
return to Mahanoy City to attend the clos- 
ing service of the celebration was Mrs. I. P. 
Zimmerman, widow of a former pastor of 
St. John’s. She makes her home with a 
daughter in Lancaster. 

St. John’s congregation was organized 
August 7, 1867. This congregation, small 
in numbers but mighty in spirit, went to 
work to secure lots and build themselves 
a house of worship, and called the Rev. 
I. C. Burkhalter as pastor. The pastors 
have been the Rev. Reuben Weiser, the 
Rev. D. Beckner, the Rev. J. M. Steck, 
the Rev. J. W. Lake, the Rev. W. H. 
Lewars, the Rev. J. R. Sample, the Rev. 
I. P. Zimmerman, the Rev. L. L. Lohr, the 
Rev. J. F. Seebach, the Rev. Charles W. 
Diehl, the Rev. Charles L. Ritter, the Rev. 
John A. Aman, and the Rev. Lester B. 
Lutz, since June 1929. 

Five sons of St. John’s have entered the 
ministry: the Rev. Harold Newton Follmer, 
the Rev. William F. Steck, the Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Wagner, the Rev. J. Ernest Zim- 
merman and the Rev. J. T. Jenkins. 


CHURCHES REDEDICATED 


Lock Haven, Pa. The First Lutheran 
Church, Lock Haven, Pa., was rededicated 
October 3, after having completed exten- 
sive repairs necessitated by the flood of 
March 17, 1936. The service was conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. Andrew H. Beahm, 
and was part of a three-day celebration 
of the congregation’s eighty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its organization. It also marked 
the twentieth anniversary of the Mission- 
ary Society, the tenth year of the ordina- 
tion of the pastor, and the fifth year of his 
present pastorate. 

E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, delivered 
the message Sunday night, and former 
pastors James F. Bruch of Numidia, Pa., 
and Herman F. Gohn of Catasauqua, Pa., 
spoke at the Monday night service. 

Tuesday night a banquet was served to 
the congregation, and the older members 
were seated at a center table for a “Rem- 
iniscent” program. The oldest members 
present were Mrs. Sophie Bansie of Lock 
Haven and Mrs. George Horst of Greens- 
burg, who were confirmed more than 
seventy years ago during the pastorate of 
the Rev. Edward Grothe (1863-70). Lewis 
Ardner, J. H. Miller, Catherine Fabel, Mrs. 
Levi Remick, Mrs. Catherine Bower, Mrs. 
Annie McCollum, all of Lock Haven, and 
Augustus Nitsche of Elizabethtown, con- 
firmed during the pastorate of the Rev. 
Agustus Linsz (1870-80), comprised the 
“old guard” of reminiscence. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Bethanien Church in 
Roxborough, the Rev. S. G. von Bosse 
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pastor, rededicated the Sunday school 
rooms October 17 after extensive renova- 
tions had been made at considerable cost 
during the summer. The Sunday previous 
a new set of offering plates in memory of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Louis Krauss and a 
beautiful illuminated cross in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Gehring were dedicated 
at an impressive service. A campaign was 
also begun for $6,000 to renovate the ex- 
terior of the church and liquidate the in- 
debtedness. 

Bethanien has enjoyed an exceptionally 
good year and is looking forward with 
confidence to the future. Much of the pro- 
motional program of the Church is being 
embodied in its own program, 
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Keyser. Leander S. Keyser, D.D., son of 
David A. and Barbara (Biddle) Keyser, was 
born March 13, 1856, near Shanesville, Tus- 


carawas County, Ohio. He departed this life 
errs: 18, 1937, at his home in Springfield, 
hio. 

He was married to Catherine Foltz of Elk- 
hart, Ind., November 18, 1879. He is survived 
by his widow; one brother, Albert Keyser, ot 
Medford, Ore.; two sons, Ort A., of Dayton, 
Ohio, and Dorner L. of Springfield, Ohio; four 
grandchildren, and three great grandchildren. 
One son, Captain Tedrow S. Keyser, M.D., died 
1929, from ailment brought on in the World 

ar. 

Having attended Ohio Northern University 
and the University of Indiana, he enrolled in 
the Theological Department of Wittenberg Col- 
lege and received the B.D. degree in 1883. In 
1900 Wittenberg College bestowed upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

He served pastorates in La Grange, Ind., 1879- 
1881; Elkhart, Ind., 1883-1889; Third Lutheran 
Church, Springfield, Ohio, 1889-1895; Atchison, 
Kan., 1897-1903; Dover, Ohio, 1903-1911. 

In 1911 he was called as professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in Hamma _ Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, which position he occupied 
until his retirement in 1932 as professor 
emeritus. 

In addition to his work as pastor and pro- 
fessor, Dr. Keyser was in demand as a lec- 
turer on theological subjects throughout the 
Lutheran Church, and at summer assemblies 
and other conferences, schools, and institutes 
of other church bodies. He was engaged con- 
stantly also in literary work, writing for nu- 
merous periodicals and magazines on matters 
of religious import. The books and _ articles of 
Dr. Keyser received a wide reading, which 
necessitated many editions. 

Birds played an important part in Dr. Keyser’s 
life. He studied them from youth and inves- 
tigated their life and habits in many sections 
of the United States, Canada and Europe. They 
were the subject of hundreds of his lectures 
and six of his books. 

His. work as pastor, nrofessor, lecturer, 
author, was alwavs characterized by painstak- 
ing care and a deep sense of responsibility for 
correct presentation of the doctrines and usages 
of the church. He gave himself without res- 
ervation to the whole work of the church. He 
was one of the leading theoiogians of the 
church in preparing the way for the merger 
of the three bodies into the United Lutheran 
Church of America. He was recognized in_ his 
own church body, and in other church bodies, 
as a preacher of extraordinary gifts. 

Hamma Divinity School feels the loss of his 
kind and gracious presence, and his help and 
devotion to the school, to the very last. The 
school will hold a special memorial service, 
and erect a tablet to his memory, in the near 
future. 

The funeral service was held in the Fourth 
Lutheran Church October 20, at 2.00 P. M. Dr. 
E. G. Howard, pastor emeritus of the church, 
conducted the service; President Tulloss read 
messages of sympathy from _ institutions of 
learning, and spoke a word of high appraise- 
ment of Dr. Keyser as preacher, professor, 
scholar, and theologian. Dr. E. Flack, the 
registrar of the faculty, read the resolutions of 
the faculty expressing their esteem for their 
beloved colleague; Dean L. H. Larimer preached 
the sermon. A large congregation of citizens, 
students, pastors, and former students was 
present. 

The interment was in Ferncliff Cemetery at 
Springfield. The members of the family, col- 
leagues in the faculty, friends and_ associates 
for many years, pastors, students, a large com- 
pany we were, returned to our homes and our 
tasks thinking of the power and blessedness of 
an endless life, by the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus. L. H. Larimer. 
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Krauss. Mrs. Emma King Krauss, beloved 
wife of Elmer F. Krauss, D.D., professor of 
Exegetical Theology at the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary at Maywood, Ill., after a very brief 
iliness tell asleep in Jesus in her home on the 
Seminary Campus September 24. Dr. and Mrs. 
Krauss had been married thirty-three years 
and all these years Mrs. Krauss had been a 
true helpmeet to her husband, as he was en- 
gaged in helping to train young men for the 
ministry. Mrs. Krauss with her husband be- 
came a charter member of St. John’s English 
Lutheran Church of Maywood in 1910, and had 
been a-devoted and faithful member. She was 
a member of the Women’s Aid Society and the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Besides this she 
was an active member of the Chicago Lutheran 
Woman’s League and a meraber of the Board 
of the Children’s Receiving Home located in 
Maywood. She was always in her place at the 
church services and loved her church devotedly. 
Her record at Communion services is almost 
perfect for twenty-seven years. 

Mrs. Krauss will be greatly missed from this 
community, from her church and from the 
seminary life. Her age was seventy-three years. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Funeral services were held in the Seminary 
Chapel Monday afternoon, September 27, Pas- 
tor M. E. Boulton and Dr. L. F. Gruber, pres- 
ident of the seminary, officiating. 


Poensgen. The Rev. Carl Edward Poensgen 
for almost thirty years faithful and efficien 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
died October 14 in Christ Hospital, Jersey City, 
at the age of sixty years. Pasior Poensgen sut- 
fered a cerebral embolism which resulted in 
his death. 

He was born in Venlo, Holland, February 17, 
1877, and was brought to this country at the 
age of two years. As a child he lived in lower 
New York and so secured the background for 
his interesting letters to THs LuruHeran which 
have appeared regularly during the past seven 
years. From 1885 to 1893 he was under Dr. 
Cc. G. Berkemeier’s influence at the Wartburg 
Orphans’ Farm School. He studied law at New 
York University, and the impress of his legal 
training was in evidence throughout his pas- 
toral life. When his older brother, the Rev. 
Gustave Poensgen, met an accidental death in 
1904 Carl dedicated himself to the ministry and 
entered the Philadelphia Seminary, to be or- 
dained in St. James’ Church, Reading, 1907. He 
served St. John’s, Bridgeton, N. J., for one year 
and was then called to St. Paul’s, Jersey City. 

Pastor Poensgen brought to the ministry rich 
and distinctive gifts which were everywhere 
manifest in his work. He served two terms as 
president of the New Jersey Conference of the 
United Synod of New York. He was_a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Lutheran 
Seaman’s Mission in Hoboken, N. J.; of the 
Board of Immigrant Missions; and of the Board 
of Directors ot the Kinderfreund Home, Jersey 
City. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lili 
Muller Poensgen, who sympathetically shared 
his pastoral life. ‘ 

St. Paul’s Church was filled to overflowing 
at the funeral service on Sunday afternoon, 
October 17. The Rev. Walter Veit of Easton, 
Pa., and the Rev. Frederick Noeldeke, German 
Secretary of the United Synod of New York, 
conducted the service. The Rev. Dr. Walter 
Eickmann preached the funeral sermon in Ger- 
man from Heb. 13: 7, and Dr. Samuel G. Trexler 
the English sermon from II Tim. 2:15. Inter- 
ment took place the same day in Fairlawn 
Cemetery, New Jersey. Samuel Trexler. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ESTEEM 
Leander S. Keyser, D.D. 


In the passing of Dr. Leander S. Keyser, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Systematic Theology in 
Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg College, 
we, the members of the faculty, desire to ex- 
press our deep sorrow and loss and to record 
our high appreciation of the gifts and graces 
with which God endowed our beloved colleague 
and friend. 

We bear ardent testimony to the richness of 
his Christian experience, the breadth of his 
scholarship, the winsomeness of his personality, 
and the faithfulness of his service as a teacher 
in the seminary for twenty-one years, from 
1911 until the fime of his retirement in 1932, 
and likewise in the college through the greater 
part of this period. ; 

We cherish also the record of his wider ac- 
tivities, as a pastor of influential churches prior 
to his call to teach theology; as a member of 
important boards and committees of the Church, 
on which his services were always _ highly 
valued; as a prolific writer and an editor of 
religious periodicals; as an author of many 
useful volumes, some of which have gone 
through several editions; as a popular lecturer 
on scientific and religious themes; and as a 
guest preacher in many pulpits throughout the 
land. By these interests his name has become 
known and honored in various denominations 
and circles all over America and even in lands 
beyond the seas. 

We recognize especially the superb qualities 
of his Christian faith and life, his devotion to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to the Holy Scriptures 
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as the Word of God, and to the Church; his 
courageous defense of the faith; and his tender 
love tor his fellowmen. Together with his 
many former students and wide circle of 
friends, we shall continue to hold in affection- 
ate regard the memory of this noble Christian 
gentleman. 

In_ expressing to Almighty God our gratitude 
for His blessings bestowed upon and through 
this exemplary life lived in our midst, we com- 


. mend to His care and keeping the members of 


the bereft family, to whom we here offer our 
sympathy and condolences. 


For the Faculty of Hamma Divinity School 
B. H. Pershing. 
E. E. Flack. 


Rev. Clarence M. Snyder 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, our 
Father in heaven, in His infinite wisdom to 
call to his eternal reward our friend and co- 
laborer, the Rev. Clarence M. Snyder, who has 
been a member of the Board of Trustees since 
its re-organization in 1936, therefore be it 

Resolved, thate we mark our sincere appre- 
ciation of his interest in the work of the Home 
at Germantown, as pastor, as a member of the 
Advisory Board, and as a member of the Board 
of Trustees; and 

Resolved, that we convey to Mrs. Snyder and 
the other members of his family our deep sym- 
pathy in their bereavement, with our prayer 
that the Father in heaven may strengthen and 
comfort them in their need; and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of "these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the Board of Trus- 
tees; a copy of them sent to the bereaved fam- 
ily; and that they be published in Tue LurHEeRaN 
and in The Advocate. 


Board of Trustees of the Lutheran Home for 
Orphans and Aged at Germantown 
W. Karl Hemsath, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bornhold, John F., from 107 Division St., New 
Ro N. Ye to 42 Fern St., New Rochelle, 


Brenner, Karl, from 2718 Northwood Ave., 
Rare Ohio, to 2028 Upton Ave., Toledo, 
io. 
Crouse, Harold J., from 416 Main St., Mc- 
Seer ye Own, Pa., to 544 Madison Ave., York, 
a. 
Gardner, D.D., Clarence E., from 227 E. Fall 


Creek Parkway, Indianapolis, Ind., to 113 S. 
Ridgewood Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Gortner, Maurice R., from 104 E. Essex Ave., 
Lansdowne, Pa., to 288 Braddock Ave., Lans- 
downe, Pa. 

Hefelbower, D.D., S. G., from 201 Ward Ave., 
Tompkinsville, S. I., N. Y., to Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Heller, M. O., from 43 S. 4th St., Hamburg, Pa., 
to Trumbauersville, Pa. 

Isley, Orville E., 
Newton, Ill. 
Joern, C. C., from Steeleville, Ill., to Walsh, Il. 
Juettner, George O., from 802 Victor St., Win- 
nipeg, Man., Canada, to 225 Sherburn St., 

Winnipeg. Man., Canada. 

Kabele, D.D., George P., from 1421 Del Mar 
ae Fresno, Calif., to 404 Echo Ave., Fresno, 

alif 

Kildegaard, A. C., from 907 N. LaFayette St., 


from Sedgewickville, Mo., to 


eee Mich., to 405 N. 4th St., Clinton, 

owa 

Lotz, A. W., from 275 Florence St., Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada, to 178 Belmont Ave., Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 

Lowe, J. A., from 3506 Harney St., Omaha, 
Nebr., to 3566 Jackson St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Paulson, D.D., Stephen M., from 275 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., to 127 Liberty Road, 
Englewood, N. 

Rembe, H. L., from 360 Dufferin Ave., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada, to 527 King St., W., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Canada. 

Seltzer. George R., from 220-C Sigourney St., 
Hartford. Conn., "to 7300 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shenfer, D.D.. W. H., from 643 Portage Trail, 
Cuvahoga Falls, Ohio, to 308 Jackson Ave., 


Defiance, Ohio. 
Sipes, Ph.D.. H. H., from 137 W. Mt. Pleasant 
to Guntur, Madras 


Ave., Philadelphia. Pa., 
Presidency, S. India 
Wagner, W. R., from 1521 Huffman Ave.., Day- 
ton. Ohio, to 1545 Huffman Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
CONFERENCES 


The Easton Conference of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod will assemble for the fall conven- 


». tion in First Lutheran Church, Stewartsville, 


N. J., the Rev. Paul W. Kapp pastor, Thurs- 
day, November 4. The morning session will 
oven at 9.45 with the Service of Confession and 
Holy Communion. The sermon will be delivered 
by the Rev. Warren L. Wolf, treasurer of con- 
ference. Daniel W. Nicely, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the East 
Pennsylvania Sunod will hold its fall conven- 
tion in Trinity Church, Runnemede, N. J., the 
Rev. Robert E. Olson pastor, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 9. The sessions will open with the Service 
of Public Confession and Holy Communion at 
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9.00 A. M. The Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel will be 
present all day and will speak on the ‘Pro- 
motional Program of the U. L. C. A.” at the 
morning, afternoon, and evening sessions. John 
Aberly, D.D., will also address the conference. 
Martin L. Tozer, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the Middle Conference 
of the Synod of Maryland will be held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Utica, near Lewistown, Md., the 
Rev. F. R. Seibel ene Cet NB November 
11. Sessions, 10.00 A. M. ang 2.00 PP. M. 

Rekys Seibel, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Illinois 
Synod, will hold their biennial convention in 
St. Mark’s English Lutheran Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., November 3-5. Opening meeting at 8.00 
P. M. The Illinois Young Women’s Congress 
will be held in the same church November 6 
and 7. Mrs. Ernest S. Ewald, Sec. 


The forty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 

Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 4 
in Zion Church, Jonestown, Pa., the Rev. G. R. 
Deisher pastor. Sessions will open at 9.45 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The theme will be “Missionary 
Advance Through Personal Service.” 

Lydia Wagner, Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held in Zion Church, Front Street and 
Fischer Avenue, Philadelphia, Thursday, No- 
vember 11, the Mies Bela Shetlock pastor. Ses- 
sions 10.00 A. 2.00 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


The forty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Reading 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, November 10, at the 
Church of the Atonement, Wyomissing, Pa., 
the Rev. M. Leroy Wuchter pastor. 

Mary A. Warner, Sec. _ 


INNER MISSION LEAGUE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Inner Mission 
League of the Miami Valley will be held Sun- 
day, November 14, at 2.30 P. M. in St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Wayne and Marshall Streets, 
Dayton, Ohio. The purchase of the Mission 
House property will come before the meeting 
for a decision. Lawrence S. Price, Sec. 
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ORTHY BOOK 


Two Books By The Fighting U-Boat Captain 
Turned Evangelist And Made Famous By His 
Defiance Of The Nazi Plan For A Politically 
Dominated Church. 


FROM U-BOAT TO PULPIT 


By Martin Niemoller 
For sheer adventure and daring exploits of 
physical courage, Niemoller's life story is 
as thrilling as that of Count Luckner and 
other war heroes. For spiritual courage, 
Niemoller stands alone. The principal por- 
tion of this book is autobiographical and 
full of excitement. A long appendix by 
Henry Smith Liefer, ‘From Pulpit to Prison’’, 
brings the story down to date and reveals 
to the full, the magnificent stature of the 
man. $2.00 


HERE STAND I! 


By Martin Niemoller 
With all the fearlessness of his wartime 
raids on Allied shipping, Niemoller takes his 
stand on the Christianity of the Gospels. He 
opposes unequivocally all attempts of Hitler's 
government to tell him and his fellow pastors 
what they should preach and how they must 
govern their church. His work is calmly 
defiant in its flat refusal to compromise 
eternal standards. Gives you a new under- 
standing of church problems in Germany 
and new respect for the fighting qualities of 
Christianity when attacked. $2.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS 


NEW YORK. 


This Free Pencil Is Yours! 


As a special FREE gift for your co-operation, LUTHERAN BROTH- 
ERHOOD will be happy to present to you this serviceable pencil. 
This pencil is of the “full automatic” type, and comes complete with 
eraser and a four-inch lead. Just fill out the coupon with the names 
of two Lutheran friends. They will receive our booklet “History 
and Plan of Operation of Lutheran Brotherhood.” There is no 
further obligation on your part. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Please send me, my free Automatic Pencil. 


My Name: 
Address: 


Send these Lutheran people your booklet and information 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD. 
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Christmas Offering Box No. 27 


A Christmas Offering Box especially pre- 
pared for us. Very heavy substantial card- 
board construction, with most attractive de- 
signs in green and white on the front and 
back. Front design illustrated. Design on 
reverse side shows nativity scene. With 


Scripture passage and provision for noting 
name and address of contributor. 
Size, 244 x 334 x 114 inches. 
Price, 5 cents each; $2.75 a hundred, 
postpaid. 


Folding Christmas Collec- 
tion Box No. K 


A cleverly designed patent self-locking 
folding bank, printed in full colors, with 
provision for tally of coins, name and ad- 
dress, suitable for congregations or Sunday 
school use. May be mailed flat, for folding 
by the recipient, who can easily fold it, de- 
tailed instructions being printed on each 
bank. When assembled the bank locks itself 
and at the same time renders impossible the 
removal of the coins without destroying the 
bank itself. No paste or glue required. Size 
(folded), 2 x 2 x 214 inches. 

Price, 40 cents a dozen; $2.00 a hundred, 
postage extra. 

Heavy Kraft Mailing Envelopes for use when 

banks are mailed flat. 50 cents a hundred. 
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DEVICES 


Christmas Offering Box No. 5 


An oblong box with metal top and bottom 
and heavy pasteboard sides with design in 
colors. Provision for noting name and ad- 
dress of contributor 

Size, 144 x 2148 x 314 inches. 


Price, 50 cents a dozen; $1.50 for fifty; 
$2.75 a hundred, postage extra. 
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Litnographed Knvelope No. 618 


Color Lithographed Offering 
Envelopes Nos. 613 and 618 


Size 3 1/16 x 54% inches. 
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Lithographed Christmas Offer- 
ing Envelope No. 168 


A new inexpensive Christmas Offering 
Envelope, size 34, x 53, with flap on 
the smaller end, is provided in No. 168 
Offering Envelope. The design is very 
beautifully done by offset in four colors. 


Price, $4.50 per thousand; in less quan- 
tities, 60 cents per hundred. 


Inexpensive Envelopes 


No. 2 (illustrated above). Design in 
green ink on white stock. Size, 412 x 242 
inches. Price, 30 cents a hundred; $2.06 
a thousand. 


No. 1010. (Not illustrated.) Christmas 
design lithographed in colors. Size, 334 x 
214 inches. Price, 40 cents a hundred; 
$3.50 a thousand. 


Wooden Money 
Barrels 


Size, 134 x 2% inches, 
unpolished, $4.50 a hun- 
dred, not prepaid. Less 
than one hundred, at 
5 cents each. These 
barrels are made of 
wood, neatly turned and 
finished. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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